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THE WEEK. 


-——~Ce-— 


Tue election for Southport 
resulted on Wednesday in a re- 
markable Liberal victory. Sir 
Herbert Naylor - Leyland, the 
Liberal candidate, was returned by a majority of 
272 votes over his Tory opponent, Lord Skelmers- 
dale. This means the loss of another seat to the 
Government and the reversion of the Liberal party 
in Southport to a position which it had not occupied 
since 1885. Far more important, however, is the 
fact that the election turned upon the question 
of confidence in Lord Salisbury’s Administration, 
and that a great Lancashire constituency which had 
given the Tory party an unswerving support for the 
last eleven years has now pronounced decisively 
against it. The fact that Mr. Chamberlain wrote 
one of his curious letters for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the election, and denounced the Liberal party 
in language even more offensive than usual, ought 
not to be forgotten. Mr. Chamberlain's letter- 
writing is generally of great advantage to his 
opponents. It has once more proved to be so on the 
present occasion. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


APART from the election at Southport there has 
‘been little political activity, so far as English ques- 
tions are concerned, during the week, but an un- 
usually large number of congresses and conferences 
of different kinds have been held. In addition to the 
Co-operative Congress at the Crystal Palace, we 
have had the Public Health Congress at Dublin, the 
Conference of the Library Association at Southport, 
and the International Congress of Zoologists at Cam- 
bridge. At the meeting of the Librarians at South- 
port Lord Crawford presided, and in his inaugural 
address drew attention to the fact that the increase 
of important public libraries, and the care that 
was taken to make such libraries complete, interfered 
seriously with the attempts of individual book- 
collectors to acquire scarce and valuable works. He 
put in a strong plea for the importance of private 
libraries, and vindicated the services which individual 
collectors have rendered to the reading world. Sir 
John Lubbock, who presided over the Congress of 
Zoologists at Cambridge, in his inaugural address 
pointed out the extent of unexplored territory in 
the field of zoology, showing how much had yet to 
be learned with regard to many of the commonest 
species of animals, fishes, and insects. 





THE political silence was broken at South Shields 
by Lord Londonderry on Wednesday. In the main 











the speaker dealt with Ireland and topics per- 
taining to it, though there was an obvious reference 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act in his declara- 
tion that repudiation of political principles never 
brought any gain to the repudiators. When, 
however, Lord Londonderry took the conver- 
sion of Mr. Gladstone and the mass of the Liberal 
party to Home Rule as the classic instance 
of such repudiation he perverted history in a way 
that even the hot weather cannot excuse. Some 
English Liberals had gone before Mr. Gladstone: 
and multitudes of others were ready to go. Lord 
Londonderry referred triumphantly to the result 
of the Grimsby election, and urged that the Home 
Rule question should in all cases be made the 
leading issue. Unfortunately for the Unionists, 
their own chiefs are providing issues of a more 
pressing kind in the East. He declared, moreover, 
that Ireland’s grievances were removed by the 
Local Government Act, and that all she wanted now 
was a Board of Agriculture. The declaration is 
typical of the English inability to comprehend the 
aspirations—we do not say only of Irish, but of any 
kind of Nationalism. 


Tue new Vaccination Act seems to be giving the 
metropolitan magistrates some trouble—not because 
“ conscientious objectors” are, as yet, thronging the 
police-courts to make their declarations, but because 
the Act neglects to provide for their going there at 
all. Moreover, it does not explain what “other 
persons’ besides parents can be held to be “ conscien- 
tious objectors,” or how the Bench is to be satisfied 
that their objections are genuinely conscientious. 
These difficulties were pointed out last Saturday by 
the magistrate sitting at Marylebone Police Court, 
Mr. Curtis Bennett, to the first of the applicants 
under the Act. Stipendiary magistrates do not sit 
in “ petty sessions,” so apparently the Act does not 
apply to London, or the great provincial towns; 
indeed, on second thoughts, the same magistrate 
decided on Thursday that a mandamus from the 
Queen’s Bench would be necessary to convince him 
that it did. Possibly his views may be modified 
after the meeting of the metropolitan magistrates 
which Sir John Bridge has just convened. But, 
obviously, the means required to satisfy the 
magistrate of the conscientiousness of an ob- 
jector must differ very much in different cases. 
At Highgate, where they have petty sessions, the 
clerk on Monday declined to interpret the Act till 
next week. As Mr. Gilbert’s Mikado puts it—“ It’s 
the slovenly way these Acts are drawn. But we'll 
put it all right next session.” Unfortunately, in 
this case, that is impossible. 
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A REMARKABLE letter on “Confession in the 
Church of England,” from the pen of Canon Gore, 
appeared in the Times on Tuesday. Canon Gore, who 
speaks with authority, if any man does, on questions 
connected with the development of High Church 
doctrines and ritual, boldly aflirmed in this letter 
that the compilers of the Prayer Book desired, side 
by side with private confession, to restore the 
practice of public penance and reconciliation of 
notorious offenders. His letter is in effect a strong 
declaration in favour of the confessional and an 
appeal to the clergy to make use of it. He 
admits that the bishops may put certain re- 
straints upon the practice of the confessional, such 
as refusing to permit youthful curates to hear 
women's confessions, but he is uncompromising in 
his vindication of the value of the confessional as an 
institution. With great adroitness he dwells upon 
that on which all men are agreed—the value of 
an opportunity of unburdening a perplexed or 
offended conscience by consultation with others, 
and uses this as an argument in favour of what may 
be called the professional confessional. We would 
like to ask Canon Gore whether he would limit the 
right of hearing confession to any particular body of 
men—to ministers of religion to the exclusion of 
laymen, for instance; or to the ministers of one 
particular body, the Church of England, for example. 
When he has enlightened us upon this point we shall 
be better able to estimate the value of his appeal to 
first principles—to the recognised need of all who 
are perplexed and burdened for that counsel and 
sympathy which can only be eflicacious when they 
are given with a full knowledge of all the circum- 
stances of the person who seeks them. Let him, in 
short, say whether the men who hear confessions are 
to be men who, from their character, their tempera- 
ment, and their special knowledge of human nature, 
are most likely to be able to counsel the perplexed 
and distressed, or are to be merely the professional 
members of a particular Church. 


THE intense heat which prevailed over the 
country, as well as over a great part of Europe, 
all last week became still more fierce at the begin- 
ning of the present week. Last Monday was the 
hottest day known in London during the present 
summer, the shade temperature reaching the figure 
of 88°. The atmosphere was heavily laden with 
moisture, and was extremely oppressive. Many 
cases of sunstroke, some of which have proved 
fatal, have occurred in London during the exist- 
ence of the heat-wave; whilst similar cases 
have been common both in Paris and Berlin. 
Happily on Tuesday the temperature was lower, 
and on Wednesday, a delightful breeze. having 
sprung up, the excessive heat seemed to disappear, 
and normal summer weather set in. There have 
been severe thunderstorms in many parts of the 
country, and we regret to say that the number of 
deaths by drowning reported during the week is 
again unusually large. The returns of the Registrar- 
General show that the mortality was higher last 
week than in any previous week of the year, a sure 
indication of the fact that excessive heat is just as 
dangerous as excessive cold. In the East End of 
London the sufferings of the poor due to the state of 
the weather have been seriously aggravated by the 
failure of the water supply. We comment else- 
where upon this scandalous incident. 


THE peace protocol, the signature of 

ABROAD. which was welcomed last week, leaves 
plenty of room for friction between 

Spain and the United States, and for reciprocal sus- 
picion. Sejor Sagasta’s most unfortunate enumera- 
tion of some of the doubtful questions that arise 
under it—notably his declaration that the surrender 
of Manila is nullified by the priority of its signature 
—and the apparent disposition of the Spanish 





Ministry to raise difficulties and haggle over minor 
points have had a notable effect in strengthening 
the annexationist feeling in the United States. That 
it was strong already is shown by the outcome of the 
Saratoga Congress on American colonial policy, which 
was called to denounce expansion and adjourned 
after passing a resolution favouring a provisional 
protectorate of the Philippines—leaving the question 
of permanent annexation to be settled “when the 
time comes.” This resolution was arrived at in spite 
of an address by the most trusted of German 
American leaders and a veteran Republican, Mr. 
Carl Schurz; and the feelings aroused by the splen- 
dour of the reception of Admiral Sampson's fleet in 
New York Harbour no doubt will also make for 
a forward policy. Some reluctance, indeed, is 
reported among the masses even in Republican 
states. Yet even Mr. Godkin’s paper, the Evening 
Post, has apparently decided that the annexation of 
the Philippines is inevitable. If anything can make 
it so, it will be the obvious jealousy of the American 
success entertained by German expansionists, and the 
design with which the Russian Government is 
credited of securing a coaling station in the islands. 
It will never do to have them made into a basis 
for attack on Anglo-American trade in China. But 
much, of course, will depend on the debates in the 
Cortes, which will meet on Monday week. 


BUSINESS is resumed in Manila, and the prob- 
ability that the islands will attract American enter- 
prise is another influence making for annexation. 
So is the reported friction between Aguinaldo’s 
forces and the American troops. Not much appre- 
hension on this score, however, seems to be felt at 
Washington; and the insurgents themselves are 
reported to prefer annexation, or a British or 
American protectorate, to a return to the rule of 
Spain. It is suggested, indeed, that Manila be made 
another Shanghai, and given municipal Home Rule 
under its foreign residents. It is not easy to see, 
however, that this is practicable unless a new city 
can be built. Even then, the political sovereignty, 
or suzerainty, under which its inhabitants are to 
live, will be a much more important question in a 
group of islands coveted by half the civilised natives 
of the Old World and by the United States than it 
has ever been in the decadent Chinese Empire. One 
can hardly imagine any modern mercantile com- 
munity submitting itself to the suzerainty of a 
Concert of Europe. 





BeForeE these lines are published the last blow 
will, we trust, have been struck at the tyranny of 
the Khalifa, and the way will be open to Khartoum. 
All the preparations have been made for the attack ; 
and, though it is tod much to hope that the enemy 
may disperse without fighting, there can be little 
doubt as to the result. If the expedition had done 
nothing else it would at least have provided our 
troops with admirable training in warfare; as it is, 
trade will—for once—follow the flag, and the military 
railway will soon open up the Atbara, and, indirectly, 
the Blue Nile and Abyssinia. And then—as we 
asked last week—What shall we do next? Will the 
colonial Jingoes of other nations draw us on to the 
Bahr-el-Gazal and the lakes ? 


THE general election in Cape Colony is sufficiently 
complete to make it probable that victory will rest 
with the Afrikander Bond. They expected a majority 
of five a few days ago, and we know how success breeds 
success during the later stages of a general election. 
It must be said to the credit of Mr. Rhodes and 
the Cape Progressives that they have latterly done 
their best to prevent the contest from taking the 
form of a struggle between the Dutch and English 
population, which Sir Gordon Sprigg’s declaration 
that the question at stake was nothing less 
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than British supremacy made it seem likely to 
assume. We may, no doubt, regret Mr. Rhodes’s 
violence against the “ Independent Progressives” at 
Port Elizabeth and elsewhere, and question his 
methods of schooling the “barbarian” native 
by the Glen Grey Act or otherwise. But 
we cannot help sympathising in the main both 
with his claim of equal rights irrespective of 
colour for all non-barbarians in South Africa and 
with his endeavours after South African union— 
endeavours emphasised by his threat in the speech 
reported this week at Klipdam, of a coalition of 
Natal, Rhodesia, and a modernised Transvaal against 
Cape Colony by-and-by. Indeed, if the Bond wants 
to exalt Mr. Rhodes, it has only to emphasise its 
“ Krugerism.” But we do not suppose it can do 
much. The elections show that redistribution is 
imperative, and the Upper House is Progressive. 


THE military clique who govern the German 
Empire are credited, on excellent authority, with 
the intention of increasing the peace strength of the 
army by forty-three new battalions, or 22,500 rank 
and file. The step has been foretold ever since the 
last increase in the peace strength of the army in 
1893. In that year, it may be remembered, the term 
of service was reduced to two years, and by way of 
compensation for the consequent diminution of the 
numbers present at any given time, every regiment 
of infantry was increased by two companies or half 
a battalion. The 173 new ihalf-battalions (43,250 
rank and file) were organised with the special view 
of training the recruits. It was freely prophesied at 
the time and subsequently that the half-battalions 
would soon be made full battalions, and the Emperor, 
in one of his most active periods of speech-making 
(in October, 1894), caused general consternation by 
expressing a hope that this would be done. In 1896, 
however, the highest military authorities, for tech- 
nical reasons, abolished this half-battalion system, and 
organised the existing 173 half-battalions into forty- 
three new regiments of two complete battalions each 
—the older regiments having each three battalions. 
It was prophesied that the new regiments would 
soon have three also: but the then War Minister, 
General Bronsart von Schellendorf, assured the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag that the Govern- 
ment had neither the money nor the men for the 
purpose, and that modern tactics demanded smaller, 
rather than larger, units of military force. 


HowWEVER, the readiness with which the money 
has been found for the naval programme of the 
Government has apparently encouraged further 
demands for military purposes. The change means 
an additional annual expenditure of £700,000 a year, 
and at least a million sterling of capital expenditure 
for barracks, drill-grounds, and so forth. And there 
is no visible reason for it. Moreover, there are other 
rumours of other changes which will cause increases 
in military expenditure—including the formation 
of a new army corps to be stationed at Mainz. 
Against whom is all this force to be used? Is it in 
view of the possible break-up of the Austrian 
Empire, whose fortunes the Emperor William is 
reported to be studying (naturally enough) closely 
and with the deepest interest ? Or is the coup d'état 
against manhood suffrage for the Reichstag really 
in contemplation, as one might imagine it to be 
from the tone of certain pamphleteers? However, 
the control of the supplies is practically in the hands 
of the Catholic Centre party in the Reichstag ; and 
they have their price. 


THE Premiers of Austria and Hungary have 
resumed their negotiations, and have, it is reported, 
reached a basis for the renewal of the financial 
arrangement, popularly called the Compromise, 
which will probably be submitted next week to 
the Emperor-King. That such a basis would be 











reached was a foregone conclusion after the atti- 
tude taken up by Baron Banffy last week; but the 
real difficulty, of course, is with the Austrian 
Reichsrath, and here the outlook is more gloomy 
than ever. The Reichsrath, it is stated, is to meet 
on Monday week, September 5th, primarily to dis- 
cuss the Compromise, secondarily to attempt a settle- 
ment of the question of the languages which are to be 
recognised as official in Bohemia and elsewhere. But 
the contending factions agree in their determination 
to take the second question first. The German 
Nationalists will obstruct if the unconstitutional 
decrees obtained by Count Badeni in the spring of 
last year are not repealed ; the Czechs of all sections, 
who are more experienced, though they can hardly 
be more resourceful, in obstruction than the German 
Nationalists, will obstruct if anything whatever is 
done to decrease the advantage gained by the Czech 
tongue. The Roumanians of Hungary are calling 
for a union of all the Slavs and Roumanians in both 
halves of the Empire against their German and 
Magyar oppressors, in support of Federalism as 
against Dualism; and it may be noted that it is 
the interest of all the Slavs and Clericals in the 
Reichsrath to reduce that body to impotence. Then 
its sittings will be suspended, and its duties will be 
made over (by Imperial decree or otherwise) to the 
Provincial Legislatures, and then the Slavs and 
German Clericals will generally get their way. 


THE publishers are, for the most 
part, taking a respite from their 
labours, though Mr. Fisher Unwin 
has courageously attempted a summer publishing 
season. One of its results is to be a collection—which 
will appear on Monday next—of twelve stories by 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, best known as the creator 
of Uncle Remus. It is called “ Tales of the Home 
Folk in Peace and War.” One of the tales has for its 
subject an incident characteristic of the days of 
slavery ; some of the others deal with the fortunes 
of a baby—did this infant grow into the little boy 
whom Uncle Remus initiated in the beast fables of 
the negro races? Mr. E. Boyd Smith contributes four 
illustrations to the book. Mr. Fisher Unwin will 
also publish next week a book which may be 
expected to throw some light on the humorous side 
of University Extension in its early days. It is 
called “ Reminiscences of a Local Secretary,” and 
purports to be by a Bishop's daughter. Mr. John 
Connolly, however, is announced as the author 
of the work. Mr. Unwin also announces for next 
Monday “The Hush-a-By Papers,” a “ holiday 
volume,” written and illustrated by Mr. John Clegg. 
—* Bismarck’s Table Talk,” by Charles Lowe (Grevel 
& Co.) is a convenient collection of Bismarckiana 
from various sources, which will no doubt secure 
readers even at a season when reading generally 
is at its lightest. 


LITERATURE. 


Mr. E. Riper Cook was a well- 
known Liberal, who had been 
one of the few Progressive 
members of the old Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and had represented West Ham in the Parliament 
elected in 1885.—Mr. John Comrie Thomson, Sheriff 
of Forfarshire, and one of the ablest advocates at the 
Scottish Bar, will be best remembered in England for 
hisextremely abledefence of Monson in the Ardlamont 
case. He was a strong Liberal.—Sir J. H. Fawcett, 
K.C.M.G., had been Consul-General for Turkey and 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of the Levant.— 
Mr. D. R. Stewart had gone out to the Gambia as its 
chief magistrate in June last, only to be invalided 
almost at once and to die at Liverpool immediately 
on his return.—M. Felicien Rops was a Belgian artist 
of extraordinary skill, which, unfortunately, was 
given to the service of an excessive “ naturalism.” 


OBITUARY. 





Ir housekeepers are in ‘earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 


which are depriving the workers in Bast London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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LESSONS FROM SOUTHPORT. 
HE Liberal victory at Southport has an import- 
ance that it is ridiculous toattempt to qualify. 
Those Conservative newspapers which have been 
flouting Sir Herbert Naylor-Leyland as a “rat” 
are strangely forgetful of the line they took a 
few weeks ago when they rejoiced over Mr. 
Doughty’s dubious victory at Grimsby. Sir Herbert 
Naylor-Leyland has changed his opinions ; but, 
unlike Mr. Doughty, he did not, on changing 
sides in politics, try to carry bis own constitu- 
ents with him. He did not take advantage of 
the fact that he was the master of the political 
organisation in the borough he represented in order 
to win a victory by unfair means over his old friends 
and supporters. He behaved like a gentleman ; 
retired altogether from Colchester and sought the 
suffrages of another constituency. It is foolish in 
these circumstances for men who have just swallowed 
Mr. Doughty to strain at Sir Herbert Naylor-Ley- 
land. Nor is there any kind of wisdom in the at- 
tempt that is being made in some quarters to minimise 
the political significance of the Southport election. 
It was made clear during the progress of the contest 
that the Liberal candidate directly challenged 
a vote upon the demerits of the present Govern- 
ment, and above all, upon the conspicuous 
blundering which has characterised its manage- 
ment of foreign affairs. Sir Herbert Leyland 
stood on behalf of that great party which is pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the present Government, 
which regards Lord Salisbury’s policy as a failure, 
and which sees nothing in the action of Ministers to 
entitle them to the confidence of the country. Nor 
was the clear challenge thus addressed by the 
Liberal candidate to his opponents in any degree 
obscured by the fact that the latter did all that was 
in their power to confuse the issue. Whilst the 
Liberals were fighting the battle upon great 
national grounds, the Conservatives were sedu- 
lously striving to confine it to trumpery local 
questions. It says much for the light in which 
even the most loyal of Conservatives regards the 
recent action of Ministers, that this should have been 
the case. Southport is the constituency which first 
sent Mr. Curzon to the House of Commons. It is 
justly proud of that gentleman’s personal success, 
and it might be trusted to put the most favourable 
construction upon his conduct. But not even in 
Southport could anybody be found to stand up for 
the foreign policy of which Mr. Curzon has been the 
exponent in the present House of Commons. The 
electors of Mr. Curzon’s own borough, by a decisive 
vote, condemned that policy and refused to return a 
member to the House of Commons who would 
support it. Surely if ever an election carried its 
own unmistakable moral with it this election at 
Southport does so. 

But it is not merely as a crushing condemnation 
of the mismanagement of our national affairs and 
the betrayal of our national interests by the present 
Government that the Southport election has a 
peculiar interest and importance. A remarkable 
element was unexpectedly introduced into the con- 
test at the beginning of the present week by the 
action of Mr. Holden, the chairman of the Unionist 
party in the borough. Mr. Holden suddenly pro- 
claimed the fact that he was not prepared to support 
Lord Skelmersdale, the Conservative candidate, and 
that.he proposed to give his vote to Sir Herbert 
Leyland. His reasons for taking this step may be 
summed up without much difficulty. In the first place 
he bitterly resents the Ministerial policy which is 
threatening to cost us the loss of some of our most 
valuable markets abroad, and in the second place he 











sees no reason, in the present condition of the Irish 
question, why Liberal Unionists who still remain 
Liberals should not give their support to their old 
friends of the Liberal party, rather than allow 
themselves to be dragged further at the heels of the 
Salisbury-Chamberlain coalition. There are, we 
believe, at this moment, a great many men in Mr. 
Holden’s position who, more or less openly, share 
that gentleman’s opinions. Such men have been 
profoundly dissatisfied by the whole course 
of the Ministerial proceedings since the pre- 
sent Government came into office. They were 
first moved to indignation when they saw the 
arrogant mauner in which Lord Salisbury and his 
friends, relying upon their enormous majority in 
the House of Commons, were attempting to over- 
throw an educational system which was largely the 
outcome of the labours ot the Liberal Unionists them- 
selves. Since that moment they have had to witness 
one melancholy fiasco after another in the attempt of 
the present Government to carry out its programme ; 
and quite recently they have had the mortification 
of seeing that the failure of Ministers in dealing 
with some of the gravest questions of foreign politics 
has been of such a nature as to bring humiliation 
upon the country as a whole. These facts can 
scarcely have disposed them to feel a stronger 
attachment to the Salisbury Government and the 
Salisbury-Chamberlain régime than they felt in the 
first moments of their enthusiasm over the inaugura- 
tion of that régime. But if their liking for the Tory 
alliance has thus been weakened, the reasons which 
led them originally to separate themselves from their 
old political party have been weakened also. What- 
ever view men may take of the Home Rule question 
it is at this moment indisputable that this question 
no longer “ holds the field.” It has fallen into the 
background, and there is no man living—not even 
Mr. Chamberlain—who can really say when it will 
again come to the front. 

Mr. Chamberlain seems to be filled with rage and 
consternation at his discovery of this fact. His letter 
to the Southport electors, intended as a counterblast 
to Mr. Holden’s declaration, was a model of passion- 
ate vehemence and envenomed mendacity. We can 
afford to deal lightly alike with its passion and its 
mendacity, seeing how completely it has missed fire. 
All that it has done, indeed, has been to illustrate 
afresh the fact that a Liberal candidate in any con- 
stituency can hardly enjoy a greater advantage than 
that of having an abusive letter written about his can- 
didature by Mr. Chamberlain. But if we pass from 
the absurd fury and the discreditable inaccuracies of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to its substance, what do 
we find? That the writer who declared not long 
ago, when it suited his purpose to do so, that Home 
Rule was as dead as Queen Anne, is desperately 
frightened at any symptoms of a belief on the part 
of the men who have hitherto followed him so 
faithfully, that it is no longer the great test 
question of the times. He insists that no Liberal 
shall be allowed to rank as an honest man until he 
has solemnly abjured the pestilent errors and 
heresies of Home Rule and, attired in the white 
sheet of repentance, has sought and found abso- 
lution at the hands ef the high priest of 
“Unionism” so called. He ignores completely the 
fact that it is not the Liberal party which has put 
Home Rule in the background, bat the Nationalist 
Members for Ireland in the first place, and Her 
Majesty’s present advisers in the second. When 
the Irish Members broke up into sections, and made 
it clear that for the moment they were not prepared 
to unite upon any Home Rule policy or Home 
Rule scheme, they necessarily deprived the question 
of its burning urgency. And when Her Majesty’s 
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Government passed, with the zealous aid of the Irish 
Parliamentary party, a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland of the widest character, they really removed 
the Home Rule question for the moment out of the 
domain of practical politics. For some years to 
come all sensible Irishmen will, we may rest assured, 
be fully occupied in that great work of local organ- 
isation and local administration which has been 
made possible for them by the passing of the Local 
Government Act. They have got the substance; it 
has been given to them by this Unionist Government, 
and they are not likely to be so foolish as to drop it 
in a vain attempt to grasp at the shadow. That the 
Local Government Bill may lead by a way of its own to 
Home Rule, we are not concerned to deny; but in 
that case the “ disruptionists,” if Home Rule means 
disruption, will be the Queen’s present advisers. 
What is clear in the meantime is that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill is dead; that it is acknow- 
ledged to be dead by the Irish Members them- 
selves; that wise Irishmen are for the moment 
moving in other directions, and that consequently 
the Home Rule movement has lost its urgency. For 
all this the Liberal party, be it well understood, 
is not responsible. No charge of disloyalty to its 
Irish allies can be truly brought against it. The 
change in the situation has been wrought in part 
by Irish Nationalists and in part by English 
Unionists. This being so, we are not surprised that 
many honest Unionists, whose Unionism has not 
destroyed their Liberalism, should, like Mr. Holden, 
be asking themselves whether there is really any 
further excuse for allowing themselves to be dragged 
at the he-ls of a reactionary party to the support of 
a discredited Ministry with whose principles they do 
not, except upon one point, agree. Mr, Chamber- 
lain, who was once the strongest Home Ruler in 
England, is furious at the thought that anyone 
should dare to put such a question to himself. But 
that is merely because he is a member of this 
discredited Government, and wishes to main- 
tain it in office as long as possible. Unionists who 
are not in his position, whose fortunes are not 
bound up with the continued existence of a sham 
coalition, may fairly ask themselves whether 
there is anything in the present condition of the 
Irish question which ought to condemn them 
to continued political impotence, to the advantage 
of nobody but the Tories and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
family party in the Government. Mr. Holden, 
asking himself that question, found an answer to it 
which has been heartily endorsed by Southport. We 
shall be very much surprised if we do not find many 
other persons who are prepared to answer the 
question in the same way. 








THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE. 





HE Conference which held its first meeting on 
‘Tuesday in the city of Quebec has before it a 
series of extremely difficult tasks. It has to effect 
a provisional settlement, not merely of one, but of 
more than a dozen questions of a kind specially 
calculated to rouse the opposition of vested interests 
in both countries and to set up friction between 
neighbours who have been kept apart by their 
history, and have always had a multitude of small 
matters to rouse petty enmities between them. 
Some of these questions touch old sores; some may 
make new ones. “ Pelagic sealing” alone rouses a 
multitude of irritating memories on both sides of 
the Canadian frontier, and in England as well. 
So does the subject of the fisheries and the 












three-mile limit—thougb, but for the United States 
Senate, it might have been settled ten years 
ago. The reciprocity question opens the way 
to endless negotiations and compromises, which 
cause any disturbance of even the most burden- 
some tariff to be looked on as a worse evil than the 
continuance of the tariff itself. The alien labour 
laws, which prevent the Detroit workman from 
seeking a more comfortable home in a suburb 
which happens to be on the Canadian shore, 
rouse the jealousies of protected labour in the 
States, as the reciprocity question rouses the 
jealousies of the protected capitalist on both 
sides of the Canada line. The question of “ free 
raw materials,” in the shape of timber from Canada 
to be sawn in Michigan, sets the Canadian lumber in- 
dustry against that of the United States. One section 
alone of the Commission’s programme would be quite 
enough for an ordinary treaty. It is a striking 
proof of the new relations between Britain and 
America that it should be possible to attempt a 
settlement of the whole at once. 

Happily, the Commission enters on its work with 
a healthy public opinion behind it in both countries 
which will put up with a good deal of visible 
sacrifice in this or that section of the settlement, if 
only a settlement can be effected at all. The other 
conditions under which it meets are also fortunate. 
The Ministry which proposed it is representative of 
that political party which for years worked in vain 
for better relations with the United States. It won 
an extraordinary victory last year over the combined 
forces of Canadian Protectionism and Roman 
Catholicism. It has since settled its difficulties with 
the Roman Catholics and gone far to conciliate its 
Protectionist opponents, while finding a better way 
than theirs to the promotion of the inter-Imperial 
trade which was one of their cherishel aims. The 
American Executive is at present on_ better 
terms with the British Government and _ people 
than has been the case at any time since the Revolua- 
tion. The names of the Commissioners on both 
sides inspire confidence. We need not add anything 
to what was said in these columns two months ago 
of Sir Richard Cartwright, or dwell on the compet- 
ence of Lord Herschell as chairman and conciliator, 
or on the ability and resource of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
or on the special knowledge of the Canadian Minister 
of Marine, Sir Louis Davies, or of Sir John Winter, 
who represents Newfoundland. But the names 
of the American Commissioners also inspire hope. 
Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, is a distinguished 
American lawyer, practising his profession in a 
great railway centre, and specially identified with 
those railway interests which have everything to 
gain from free international intercourse. He can 
boast, too, that he is no professional politician, 
and that his Senatorship is his first political office. 
Senator Gray, of Delaware, is another eminent 
lawyer who can—one would imagine—approach 
most of the questions in debate with an open mind. 
Certainly his State can have but the smallest concern 
with them. Mr. Dingley, of Maine, gives his name 
to the present United States tariff, and—represent- 
ing as he does a timber-producing State—can appre- 
ciate the need of the Michigan “lumbermen”’ 
for access to the raw material of the unexhausted 
forests of Ontario. General Foster has, of course, 
written irritating despatches about pelagic sealing 
and the Behring Sea. But the question has entered 
on another phase since last May twelvemonth, and 
so has public opinion in both countries. We have 
never concealed our opinion that the chief thing to be 
considered in the fur seal question is the preservation 
of the seals for posterity; and as pelagic sealing, 
though carried on under the Canadian flag for con- 
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, is largely promoted by American capital, we 


hesitate to believe that an agreement on the subject 
is impra ible. The transit of goods in bond through 
Canada from (for example) Buffalo to Detroit, and 
conversely by the Canadian Pacific through northern 
Maine to Halifax, is too obvious a necessity not to 
receive formal sanction. And we are not sure that 


Canada, or the Imperial Government, need make 
much difliculty as to the building of American 
warships on the lakes. Canada, it is true, is not 
hl ely for some time to avail herself of reciprocity in 


this matter. But if the ships are to go to sea, they 
will have to go through Canadian canals; and if 

nada were ever invaded from the United States, 
ler frontier is so hopelessly indefensible that the 
addition of a fleet of warships to the attacking force 
would make ve ry little practical difference. 


The Conference, of course, will last on—probably 
for months; already we hear of a proposed adjourn- 
ment of the “lumber problem” till after the 
Michigan State elections in the late autumn. And 
its danwers, we feel, are chiefly in the local and 
provincial influences which may thwart or evade the 
settlement reached. It is one of the obvious diffi- 
culties of Federalism that a State Government may 
act to the injury of foreigners, who yet have no 
remedy except as against the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is irresponsible for the misdeeds 
of its constituent, and cannot prevent or undo them. 
The Michigan Legislature, or the municipality of 
Detroit, may find means of keeping out the daily 
immigrant, or the Ontario Legislature of continu- 
ing to check the supply of logs to the Michigan 
mills. And any treaty drafted will have to go 
before the United States Senate, the most in- 
dependent of legislative bodies. Happily, the temper 
of the Senate is changing, and circumstances may 
change it still more. The mere fact that a settle- 
ment is reached will be productive of so much good 

political no less than economic—that we believe 
a good deal of sacrifice in detail will be gladly 
faced, both in the Dominion and in Britain. We 
trust the American Commissioners will not jusitfy 
the pessimistic anticipations of their action which 
have already been formed, but have, so far, re- 
ceived emphatic contradiction. 








AN ARTIFICIAL DEARTH. 





M* BRIGHT, in one of his noblest speeches, the 
5 speech delivered at Bradford when Cobden’s 
statue was unveiled, declared that since the repeal 
of the Corn Laws the British Islands had never 
suffered from a “ famine made by law.” But that is 
just what the East End of London is suffering from 
now. This great city, as is well known, depends for 
its supply of water upon eight private corporations 
known as water companies. But though private in 
the sense that they are the property of the share- 
holders, they are invested by Parliament with statu- 
tory powers and protected against unlicensed com- 
petition. The London householder has no choice. 
He does not even pay for his water as he pays for 
his gas, according to consumption. He pays a 
water rate in proportion to the value of the house 
in which he lives. We are not aware of any 
other instance in which a legal and compulsory 
rate is paid, not to a public authority, but 
to a trading corporation. However, we make no 
complaint of that. The arrangement is in the 
interest of the poorer consumers, who might other- 
wise be encouraged to economise where economy is 
dangerous. The present system of payment would 








not be altered if the business of supplying London 
with water were transferred to the County Council. 
But these companies, as they have important rights 
and privileges, have also serious responsibilities and 
obligations. Their duty is not confined to making 
a profiton the shares. When they were incorporated 
by Act of Parliament it was intended that they should 
provide for the future, that dry weather should not 
take them by surprise, and that they should ensure 
to every householder a constant supply of fresh 
water. The companies which deal with the richer 
parts of London discharge their functions on the whole 
with success. It will be remembered that the 
Prime Minister, when he was drawing up his famous 
indictment against the London County Council, of 
which he knew and knows no more than the man of 
the moon, stopped short when he came to their 
alleged aggression upon the water companies and 
characteristically remarked that they, at all events, 
had few friends. Still, it is not in Arlington Street 
that water fails, but in the sweltering lanes and 
alleys of the East End. It fails where it is most 
wanted, where the need for it is greatest, where the 
means of storing it are the smallest, where the 
scarcity of it is most likely to propagate disease. It 
fails through the incompetence ot the East London 
Water Company. 

The twelve doctors practising in the district 
affected, who wrote a protest to the Times against 
the conduct of the Company, did not mince their 
words. They said distinctly, and attached their 
signature to the statement, that the stoppage of 
the constant supply last Monday was poisoning 
the people, and would undoubtedly cause many 
deaths. The answer of the Company is, that they 
cannot help it, that they cannot alter the weather, 
that they have not got the water. They are 
reminded that they have the power of borrowing 
from other companies, and that the Chelsea Com- 
pany have water to spare. But they cannot take 
advantage of this power because they have laid no 
connecting mains. The excuses of the Company 
areidle. They amount to a confession of impotence, 
and they have been tolerated far too long. 
Year after year it is the same thing. Mr. 
Crookenden, the secretary, considers the occasion 
suitable for a holiday, and is out of town. But he 
has left a substitute, who repeats Mr. Crookenden’s 
old formulas in Mr. Crookenden’s old terms. It is 
all the fault of Parliament for having rejected a 
Bill five years ago to authorise the construction of 
new reservoirs. The reservoirs have long since been 
constructed. But there is no water in them. Every- 
thing surprises the East London Water Company. 
A drought in August is to them as great a portent 
as a frostin January. The latest subterfuge pro- 
duced by the present Mr. Bryan on behalf of the 
absent Mr. Crookenden is that everything would be 
right if only the people had cisterns. There is 
much argumentative virtue in a cistern. The 
old answer to complaints of foul water was that 
the foulness must have been contracted in the 
cistern, and it is a fact that cisterns bave fallen 
into comparative disuse on that account. The result, 
of course, is that when the supply has been turned 
off for eighteen hours out of the twenty-four the 
poor are threatened, not merely with inconvenience, 
but with positive famine. This is Mr. Crookenden’s 
or Mr. Bryan’s opportunity. “Oh,” say they, “‘ you 
can’t blame the Company now. If only you had 
cisterns, six hours’ supply would be quite enough for 
you. Ifyou don’t choose to have cisterns, that is 
your fault, not ours.” The people of London are 
patient and long-suffering, but even their patience 
may be abused. The victims of the East London 
Water Company have representatives in the House 
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of Commons, most of whom support the present 
Administration. These Members will hardly dare to 
continue Ministerialists if some practical remedy is 
not applied to this gross abuse. 

The true remedy is, of course, to entrust the 
County Council with the duty of supplying water to 
their constituents. That is what other municipalities 
do, and what the municipality of London ought to do. 
The cost of buying out the companies would be 
heavy ; but it would in the long run be a remunera- 
tive expenditure, and anything is better than an 
annual water-famine. Lord Llandaff’s Commission, 
which has taken a great deal of evidence on the 
subject, is still sitting. But Lord Llandaff, though 
a very clever and accomplished man, is too much of 
an advocate, and too little of a judge, for such a 
post. His prejudice against the Council has not been 
concealed, and nothing would induce him to report 
in favour of that body. It is not, however, 
abstract arguments, or even official reports, which 
move the British public so much as hard, dry 
facts. The East London Water Company has 
done what the Progressive majority of the County 
Council could not do. It has shown the ghastly 
absurdity of allowing such a concern to be 
responsible for the health, comfort, and decency 
of thirteen hundred thousand persons. When the 
Company gave notice of a six hours’ supply, they 
did not even state what the six hours would be. 
The vestries, which are elected by the people, are 
coming to the rescue and sending their carts round 
with abundance of water for distribution free of 
cost. That is what a public authority does as 
contrasted with a private corporation. Perhaps Mr. 
Crookenden, when he has quite finished his holiday, 
or when he can interrupt it for a few hours, will 
explain whether the water-rate is to be diminished 
as well as the water-supply. If it had to be, as by 
law it should, the Company would be just as well 
able to procure a sufficient quantity of water as the 
Vestry of Hackney. Meanwhile it would be interest- 
ing to know what the Local Government Board is 
about, and where Mr. Chaplin is. That eminent 
statesman passed an Act enabling ratepayers 
aggrieved by a water company to go before the 
Railway Commission, if they could afford it, and 
obtain relief, if they could get it. The Railway 
Commission has adjourned for the long vacation. 
But we presume that the Local Government Board 
has not absolutely closed its doors. 





OUR INVETERATE ENEMY. 


ee 


HERE is a mural inscription in the old church 

on the Chelsea Embankment which describes 
France as our inveterate enemy, and though we 
have been for eighty-three years at peace with the 
French people there are doubtless some Englishmen 
who still think of France as the worst enemy of 
Anglo-Saxon expansion. We venture to think 
they are mistaken, France is not our worst 
enemy, nor Germany, nor Russia. Malarial fever 
is the most deadly of all. The question whether 
Englishmen or Americans can exercise with advan- 
tage permanent dominion in the tropics depends 
mainly on whether they can succeed in mastering 
tropical disease. The question arises in India, in 


Africa, in Cuba and Manila; it may arise before 
long in Southern China; in all essentials it is 
the same question everywhere. The waste of life 
and of vital energy in the tropics is the gravest 
Let us see roughly what it 
We have ruled India for more than a 


difficulty of empire. 
means, 








century. The native people are, with few exceptions, 
peaceful and docile and industrious beyond compare. 
They produce a large proportion of men of ability who 
can be trusted in all but the very highest places 
of government. The small military population 
of the north produces some excellent soldiers. 
The Government has been organised so as to require 
the services of as few Europeans as possible, and 
private traders proceed on the same system. India 
is therefore run by a white population of 150,000, 
of whom half are soldiers. Yet the difficulty of 
maintaining that force is enormous. The average 
Indian life of the Staff Corps officer or civilian is 
between twenty-five and thirty years, if his health 
lasts, as against forty-five years at home. Yet the 
term cannot be extended. To get men to stay so 
long, the pension has to be enormously increased as 
a reward for the last few years of service, and the 
pension is earned at the risk of physical or mental 
collapse. The Britisher in India is past his best at 
forty-five, when he would only just have reached full 
intellectual maturity at home. The rank and file 
of the soldiers do not stay on the average more than 
four or five years in India, but it is quite enough for 
most of them. Making all allowances for the vicious 
habits of a few stigmatised by the Commander-in- 
Chief, the main cause of the decrepitude or indus- 
trial inefficiency of so many who have returned from 
India is the climate. The climate of India threatens 
to destroy our system of voluntary military service. 
India has been so long governed by England that 
care can be taken, except on the frontier, to locate 
troops and other whites in comparatively healthy 
settlements. A considerable part of Northern 
India is not technically within the tropics, and there 
are plenty of hill stations. Thus there are advan- 
tages in India as compared with many other hot 
countries. A few years ago some enthusiasts told 
us that Africa was to be quite a different place; 
that in the high lands of the centre white 
men would be able to live, and breed and 
rear their children —become colonists, in fact, 
and not merely administrators. Sir John Pope 
Hennessy, who had not stewed in Lagos for five 
years without learning to see the worst side of 
things, always discounted these optimistic pro- 
phesies. He told us that tropical Africa could 
never become a white man’s country. It may be he 
was wrong, but he has not yet been proved wrong. 
The enthusiast’s idea was that altitude was more 
important than latitude. Get away from the 
marsh lands by the sea and malaria would be 
left behind. We never felt much contidence in 
those promises of good health for Britons if they got 
away from the sea. Even in the tropics the sea 
gives health. The best hope for the fever-stricken 
man is to get him on shipboard. In the interior he 
has a slightly less chance of catching fever, but he 
is more likely to die if he catches it. These high- 
lying health resorts somehow belie their first promise. 
Uganda is very high up, but only exceptionally 
tough men can stand its climate. The country on 
the way to it is so pestiferous that Sir Arthur 
Hardinge recommends that no more workmen should 
be sent there from Northern India: they cannot live 
in this terrible land. There is a poor chance for 
the Englishman where the Hindoo cannot survive. 
Nyassaland is also turning out badly. The death- 
rate among the whites has gone up to 100 per 
thousand. The last report from the Governor shows 
the climate to be the real difficulty. Fever extends 
much farther south. Black-water fever has been 
known in the Bechuanaland Protectorate at an 
altitude of over 3,000 feet, and on the 20th parallel 
of latitude, and that in a great thirst land where 
there is scarcely a spring, much less a marsh, The 
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Americans in Cuba are already finding malaria 
worse than the Spaniard. 

It is said that Mr. Chamberlain intends to tackle 
the problem by appointing a smail Commission of 
eminent medical men, who are to visit the Gold 
Coast in the healthy season. We cannot hope very 
much from this stroke of statecraft. British troops 
have stewed in that “little military hothouse,” 
Malta, for a century, but no doctor has dis- 
covered a specific for the type of recurrent malaria 
known as Maltese fever. So far the only medical 
have made 


discovery which was thought to 
European life in the tropics less deadly 
was the use of quinine. But the merciless Dr. 


Koch has recently produced strong reasons for 
believing that quinine does more harm than good. 
He has discovered that since quinine came into use, 
malaria has been much less common among women 
than among men. For well-known reasons, women 
cannot take as much quinine as men, and do not, in 
fact, dose themselves with itas men do. Hence he 
argues that quinine may, in its reaction, predis- 
pose to fever. We are not quite convinced, and 
would, indeed, put to him another question. Why 
is it that Spaniards and Portuguese can live 
and thrive after a fashion where Englishmen 
cannot? It may be partly because they are bred in a 
warmer climate. It may be partly because they 
have less objection to miscegenation, and therefore 
live in different relations towards native women. 
It may be partly because they drink less spirits. 
But we venture to believe that the main reason 
is because, like English women, they work less 
than do Englishmen. The very vigour which 
we bring with us from our island home, and 
which has enabled us to pick up the richest 
bits of the world for our race, is, in a_ sense, 
our undoing. A white man can live in the 
South, but he must be content to vegetate there. 
Englishmen prefer to work and die rather than 
vegetate, and somehow we cannot wish it other- 
wise. 

We have no wish to see a new race of English- 
speaking men who could live but could not 
work any better than Spaniards can work. Every 
race has its suitable environment; ours is in 
the temperate zone. Of course, it may be worth 
our while to sacrifice a moderate number of 
lives year by year in order to keep open tropical 
markets and govern and civilise tropical peoples. 
But there must be no foolish misapprehension 
about the meaning of these acquisitions. So long 
as the tropics are fatal to full vigour, conquests in 
the tropics cannot be spoken of as an expansion of 
England, like settlements in North America or in 
Australia. They may be markets, but they cannot 
be homes. It is, perhaps, just as well that the 
Americans, likewise, should have had to face this 
fundamental difficulty at so early a stage of their 
colonial conquests. They may perhaps face it 
in a different way from us. The bodily frame 
of the Yankee is not a bit more immune 
from malaria than ours, though it may be that the 
inhabitants of the Gulf States have acquired a 
certain immunity on the principle of the survival of 
the fittest. But the American, owing to his more mixed 
origin, bas a power of absorbing and utilising other 
races which the Englishman has not. Possibly the 
Americans will be able, in Cuba and Porto Rico, at 
least, to evolve out of the Spaniards, who can stand 
the climate, a race with powers of governance. But 
we fancy that for many years, at least, their new 
possessions will mean to them, as India and Africa 
mean to us, a heavy, if necessary, sacrifice. What 
statistician has ever been able to figure up the cost 
of malaria in lessened human efficiency ? 





INSURANCE, 

TYVHE Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited, 

has had a somewhat remarkable career. No life 
assurance company in recent years has been so 
unsparingly criticised in the public Press and else- 
where, and for a good many years no company 
appeared more indifferent to the comments and 
admonitions of its critics. The Gresham has an ex- 
tensive home and foreign organisation, and has 
developed an immense business; at one time, indeed, 
it seemed to be conducted by an executive which 
was determined at all hazards to outstrip its 
British rivals in the race for business, and if this 
alone was the goal of its ambition its success has 
been continuous and unquestionable. The Gresham 
is not really an old office (as life offices go); ii is a 
middle-aged concern of some fifty years’ establish- 
ment; yet, in this comparatively short time, it has 
worked up an annual turnover of business approxi- 
mating to three millions in sums assured, and its 
assets have reached the enormous total of 
£6,659,645. 

A growth of such magnitude and rapidity might 
well appear in itself a cause for satisfaction alike to 
the proprietors and the policy-holders of the Society, 
but, as has been so often pointed out, big figures are 
very far from being the true and final test of 
prosperity. When we looked into and commented 
upon the affairs of the Gresham, in 1806, there was 
little enough cause to applaud the go-ahead tactics 
of the Society. For all its enormous trade and con- 
tinuous expansion, the weak points presented were 
such as could not be overlooked by the critical. The 
heavy expenditure—so heavy as almost to suggest 
recklessness—was one; the tendency to a high rate 
of mortality—not an uncommon characteristic of 
foreign, or mainly foreign, business—was another, 
and those who condemned the Office on these points 
could but refer with significance to the fact that 
recent periodical valuations had revealed surpluses 
(available for “ bonus”) quite out of proportion to 
the immense volume of business transacted, and far 
short of the expectations which members had formed 
in regard to the profitable nature of the Society's 
trading. 

But to-day the Gresham appears in a different 
light, and its prospects are in every Way more en- 
couraging. That there is yet room for improvement, 
particularly in respect of outlay, the most ardent 
supporters of the Society will hardly deny ; yet it is 
a matter for much satisfaction that a better state of 
affairs exists, and that under the present administra- 
tion a still further improvement on all sides is likely 
to be brought about. The report for last year is a 
very interesting document, considered in this light. 
The “new business” dropped a little, but the sums 
assured amounted to £2,803,437, and if the diminution 
represents increased care in the selection of risks * 
the Gresham can well afford to,till further Gecrease> 
this colossal figure. Claims by death were £20,600 
less than those of 1896, and it is satisfactory to 
learn from the Chairman’s speech that “on the whole 
the claims were within the expectation, both with 
regard to number and amount,” though it would have 
been interesting to know the exact margin. The Gres- 
ham does a big annuity business, and we observe that 
no fewer than 145 annuitants died in 1897, thereby 
releasing the Society from annuities amounting to 
£7,532. Per contra, the purchase-money received in 
respect of fresh annuity contracts showed a consider- 
able falling off; but here again we agree with 
the Chairman that the Office can look upon this re- 
duction withequanimity. Even with the revised rates 
now adopted by the leading companies, annuity busi- 
ness is not of so profitable a character that the offices 
need go out of their way to secure it. As a result of 
the year's operations, the total funds of the Society 
were increased by £351,507, and, taking the life 
assurance fund as apart from the annuity funds, the 
increase there has been the largest ever experienced. 
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Income from interest, too, was slightly larger, the 
rate earned in 1897 being £3 17s. 9d. per cent., as 
against £3 16+. 3d. in the previous year—as good a 
return as was to be looked for in the present state 
of the financial markets. 

All these points are satisfactory, but the reduc- 
tion of the expense ratio by over 2 per cent. is un- 
doubtedly the best feature in the report. It shows 
that the present management recognises the crucial 
requirements of a high-class life-office, and it gives en- 
couragement tothe belief thatthe Gresham is nowcom- 
mitted to a policy of economy and prudence, as, indeed, 
should be the case with an institution entrusted with 
such immense sums and carrying such tremendous 
liabilities. The course pursued by the Society will 
be watched with interest, and, whatever may be its 
position at the next valuation, it can safely be 
asserted that the line now being taken can only 
tend to strengthen its resources and to uplift its 
reputation. 

The initial stages of a new life assurance company 
are nearly always beset with anxiety and difficulty. 
The struggle for business is so strenuous, and the 
field is so crowded, that the advent of a new com- 
petitor is usually greeted by onlookers with pro- 
phecies the reverse of stimulating. The British Life 
Office, Limited (headquarters, Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow), however, has made quite an encouraging start, 
and its first report gives some ground for belief that 
it may successfully combat the adversities of its in- 
fancy, and take a permanent place among our life 
assurance institutions. The Company has a paid-up 
capital of £25,000, and this was increased by the 
year’s operations to £28,354, premiums received 
totalling £2,615, and interest, etc. £739. On the 
other side of the account the Office lost (and paid 
with commendable promptness) £514 in claims; dis- 
bursed £1,076 in commission, and wrote off £902 
of its expenses of establishment, the balance of this 
necessarily heavy item—£2,706—being entered in 
the balance-sheet as an asset to be gradually written 
off in future years. Looking at the amount of pre- 
miums received, the British has certainly reason to 
be satisfied with its first year’s trading. The Office 
makes a speciality of monthly premiums, and has 
also a scheme for “ house-purchase benefits,” both 
of which features are likely to recommend it among 
that class of the community to which, for the present, 
the new Company looks particularly for support. 








FINANCE. 


HE Money Market has become, if possible, even 

easier than when we wrote last week. In the 
short loan market, that is money lent for a day or 
two, rates range from } to } per cent. and those in 
really first-class credit have no difficulty in obtaining 
as much money as they require at the former figure; 
while in the discount market rates are as low as 1} per 
cent. for two months bills, 13 per cent. for three months 
bills, and about 2} per cent. for long-dated paper. This 
shows very clearly that in the opinion of those engaged 
in the actual business of lending and discounting 
there is no great probability of any very material 
advance in rates for some time to come. There 
is and there has been for months past a 
keen demand for gold upon Continental account, 
and any parcels coming upon the market are readily 
taken by the agents of great Continental Govern- 
ments, and especially by those who are acting for the 
Imperial Bank of Russia. Nevertheless these opera- 
tions are managed with such care that they attract 
very little attention outside the circle immediately 
concerned. The object of those who are buying 
gold for Continental shipment is to do nothing in any 
way to disturb the London Money Market, and they 
go so far that even if they have arranged to 
take a very large parcel for any particular week, 
and it is found that taking so much gold has 





a disquieting tendency on the London Money 
Market, they content themselves with taking 
a small part at one time and reserving the 
balance to be taken either as a whole or piecemeal 
as the state of the market may show to be advisauie. 
There remains then the uncertainty to which we 
have referred during recent weeks of a heavy with- 
drawal to the United States. As we have said before 
in the columns of THE SPEAKER, it is assy to make 
too much of the very heavy trade balance which is 
owed by Europe to the United States, the real 
governing factor being whether money is required 
in New York or no. The United States is at all 
times able to take as much gold as her great 
capitalists and financiers can find profitable, and 
the fact that the trade balance is enormously 
high at the present time would not induce 
them to take gold unless they saw their way to 
employ it profitably. The usual course of the Money 
Market in New York is for rates to rise rapidly in 
September, and although October is often a quiet 
month in the New York Money Market, nevertheless 
the tendency is for rates to remain firm until the end 
of the year. Very large sums have already been 
withdrawn from the great banks in New York 
for agricultural requirements in the interior of 
the Union, and if this goes on it is not improbable 
that rates may rise to such an extent that it may be 
worth while for the great capitalists in New York to 
take some gold from London. But, as we have said 
already, the present position of the market shows 
that, in the opinion of those who should be most 
competent to judge, it is improbable that any 
amount which would be likely (toymaterially)affect 
rates will be taken. ne 
The strength of the Silver Market during the 
past fortnight calls for short notice. The price of 
silver has been as high this week as 28d. per ounce, 
although that figure has not been maintained. 
There has been a considerable demand ever since the 
run upon the Spanish banks in Madrid, and it is 
chiefly for Spanish account that the demand has 
been this week. This rapid advance in the price of 
silver during the last few weeks on whatis in reality 
a comparatively very slight demand shows that, in 
spite of the large increase in the production of silver 
during the past twenty years, a very moderate 
increase in the demand would materially assist the 
market, and would tend very quickly to restore the 
old ratio which existed between that metal and gold. 
The real cause of the fall in the price of silver, as we 
have said so often in these columns, is the fact that 
so many poor countries ill-able to afford it have 
incurred the expense of attempting a gold standard 
which in most cases they have had to establish 
without a gold currency, and have thus demonetised 
silver in nearly all the civilised countries of the 
world. If the poorer countries generally, and India 
in particular, could be induced to see that they are 
incurring a useless expense, which the state of their 
finances does not enable them to afford, in attempt- 
ing to compete with the richest countries in the 
world and the establishment of a gold standard, 
and would be willing to recognise that a silver 
standard would suit them equally well, the difficulties 
of exchange which embarrass traders all over the 
world would become less, and the price of silver 
would certainly appreciate very considerably. 
Business upon the Stock Exchange has been very 
slight in every department. The extreme ease of 
the Money Market has had a favourable effect upon 
the market for the higher class of investment 
securities, although there has been less business in 
these than during the preceding week. American 
Railway securities have again been heavily purchased 
both by the American public and by operators in 
Wall Street, and brokers and dealers in this market 
have done very well during the account now coming 
to an end. The British public, however, are still 
awaiting the development, and although it is generally 
thought that we shall witness a big speculation in 
American bonds and shares, and also that large 
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amounts of British capital will be invested in the 
United States, for the present the British public 
is buying little or nothing. The result of the Cape 
elections so far as they are known have tended 
rather to depress the South African market. In that 
section there has been heavy selling during the 
week, both on London and Paris account of De 
Beers Diamond Shares, although the market 
has been to some extent reassured by a circular 
issued by the London board to the effect that last 
year’s dividend would be maintained, and that the 
business of the Company is highly prosperous. 

For the 25 lacs of rupees offered for tender by 
the India Council on Wednesday the total applica- 
tions exceeded 138 lacs at prices ranging from Is. 32/d. 
to Is. 3°°d. per rupee, the bulk of the allotment 
being slightly below the average price. The total 
sales for the year have realised over seven millions 
sterling, as against under four millions at this time 
twelve months ago. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


Ss TURDAY.—The papers this morning begin to 
attach significance to those movements con- 
nected with the Admiralty on which I commented 
yesterday. But nobody really knows whether any 
event of importance is on the carpet, or whether 
we are merely marking time. Upon the whole, it 
seems probable that Russia has not witnessed unmoved 
the outbreak of public feeling in this country against 
the Government, and that knowing that it will 
never have so good an opportunity of advancing its 
policy in the Far Kast as during the premiership of 
Lord Salisbury, it is willing to lighten the pressure 
it has put upon him, in order that he may rehabili- 
tate himself in public opinion at home. One may 
expect, therefore, before long to hear that some 
“ concession "—probably utterly worthless—has been 
made by the Russian Foreign Office to this country, 
and the malcontents of the Tory party will be bidden 
to return to their allegiance. 

There is another factor which Russia cannot 
ignore. I see that the papers this morning publish 
some more obiler dicta uttered by Prince Bismarck 
during his last days. The genial old gentleman 
gloats in anticipation over the cries for mercy which 
will be raised by England when she finds herself 
crushed between France and Russia. If he had been 
in the secrets of the French and Russian Govern- 
ments he would not have made this delightfully silly 
speech. As a matter of fact, neither France nor 
Russia is at this moment ready for war; nor is it at 
all likely that, if war were to take place between 
this country and Russia, France would risk her very 
existence by taking part in it. The Russian 
Ministers would certainly recoil if they saw that 
England was in earnest and was prepared to back 
her policy by the weight of her sword. It is not 
impossible that they may have grasped the fact 
that, despite the cowardice of the Ministry, England 
is by no means in a timid mood, and might, under 
certain circumstances, force the hands even of the 
present Cabinet. Such a conviction on the part of 
Russia would unquestionably count for peace. 

Monday.—The statement that the two battle- 
ships whose crews have been suddenly completed 
are intended for the delectation of the members 
of the British Association during their coming 
visit to Bristol, is one of the most extraordinary 
statements I have ever seen in print. Since when 
has it been thought desirable to mobilise a fleet for 
the benefit of the members of the Red Lion Club? 
The roars of that august body of philosophers might 
indeed—if they could only be heard as far as St. 
Petersburg—help to convince the Russian Ministers 
that the British lion is not yet extinct; but the 
presence of a couple of second-rate battle-ships at 





Bristol can hardly add either to the dignity or the 
pleasures of the forthcoming meeting of the British 
Association. The curious thing is that such a story 
should have got into print, and that people should 
apparently believe it. 

The pronouncemeut of Mr. Holden, the Chairman 
of the Southport Liberal Unionists, in favour of Sir 
Herbert Naylor-Leyland is an event of some import- 
ance. It may fairly be held to counterbalance the 
performance of Mr. Doughty of Grimsby. There are 
many other Unionists who, filled with disgust at 
the conduct of the Ministers, and realising the fact 
that the Irish have themselves put Home Rule in 
the background, are anxious to return to the party 
which they quitted twelve years ago. If only 
the leadership of the party inspired more confidence, 
this wish would prevail still more generally among 
Liberals. 

I hear that Mr. Chamberlain proposes to visit 
America this autumn. It is very natural that he 
should wish to do so, if only for the sake of enabling 
Mrs. Chamberlain to see her family once more. But 
it is most ardently to be hoped that he will not allow 
himself to be induced to make any speeches during 
his visit. Nothing could possibly be better calcu- 
lated to put an end to the movement in the United 
States in favour of a good understanding with this 
country than one of the Colonial Secretary's 
oratorical flights into the misty region of a Brum- 
magem jingoism. 

Tuesday.—Mr Chamberlain is bent upon keeping 
himself before the public eye. Now that he has 
escaped from the baleful glances of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach—of whom he seems to live in godly fear—he 
has once more let himself go. His Southport letter 
is a gem which ought to be incorporated in that 
Birthday Book of which the public has been talking 
so much of late. The fine frenzy, the pompous 
diction, the obviously fabricated patriotism, are all 
worthy of the great man’s reputation. We shall see 
what effect the deliverance wiil have upon the South- 
port electors. It will be strange, however, if it is 
not found to tell in favour of the Liberal candidate. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s letters are usually the prelude to 
Unionist defeats. 

The Pekin correspondent of the Times gives a 
nasty knock to Mr. Curzon this morning. It is once 
more made apparent that the Foreign Office is 
hopelessly behind-hand in its sources of information. 
Really it is time to restore the Secret Service fund 
to its old amount. It was all very well for virtuous 
Tories to cut it down in order to cripple the Liberal 
party at the time when all the money bad gone over 
to the other side. But we cannot afford to have the 
country befooled atevery point for the sake of giving 
the Tories an unfair advantage in the matter of 
election funds. It is clear that a little more money 
is needed at the Foreign Office in order to enable it 
to compete successfully with the newspapers and 
with the diplomatists of Europe. 

Wednesday.— Political interest is centred to-day 
upon Southport. Nobody can predict the result of 
the contest with any certainty. The Tories and 
Unionists have done all they could to divert atten- 
tion from political questions and the policy of the 
Government, and to concentrate it upon sundry 
local matters which they hope to work to their 
advantage. On the other hand, Sir Herbert Naylor- 
Leyland has made the cowardice of the present 
Ministry, and the fatuous imbecility of its foreign 
policy the chief subject of his speeches, and has 
called upon the electors to repudiate a discredited 
Administration. There is no doubt that such an 
appeal would be responded to in any ordinary con- 
stituency; but whether that will be the case at 
Southport remains to be seen. The retired-trades- 
man type of Tory may curse Lord Salisbury with 
great heartiness in private, but those who belong to 
it vote as steadily with Ministers as do those patriots 
of the House of Commons who denounce the Govern- 
ment for its betrayal of the national interests one 
moment, and support it in the lobby the next. 
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In tae meantime, the Prime Minister allows it to 
be understood that he regards the noisy malcontents 
among his own followers as a pack of fools, who do 
not know what they are talking about. Railways, 
in his opinion, can have no political importance, and 
at the bottom of his heart he believes that all the 
fuss made over the Chinese railways comes from 
disappointed adventurers who hoped to make money 
out of their construction. If the star of England is 
waning in the Far East, that is Aismet, the stroke 
of destiny; and it is no part of the business of an 
adipose statesman, who wants to enjoy a little rest, 
to try to stay the wheels of fate. Therefore, the 
Foreign Office is shut up; Sir Claude Macdonald is 
instructed to mark time at Pekin, and the talk of 
direct negotiations with Russia has come to an end. 

Thursday.—The news from Southport last night 
produced a great sensation among the few politicians 
who were in London to receive it. The general 
belief here was that Sir Herbert Naylor-Leyland was 
engaged in a hopeless struggle, and Liberals as well 
as Conservatives were amazed when the news of his 
victory arrived. In Southport, on the other hand, 
the Liberals were hopeful from the first. There is 
great joy over what is regarded as the most serious 
blow that Ministers have yet received. They were 
attacked upon their foreign policy, and on that 
policy the constituency, which formerly returned Mr. 
Curzon to Parliament, has condemned them decis- 
ively. Nor is the rejoicing less marked over the 
severe reproof which Southport has administered to 
Mr. Chamberlain. His letter to the Southport 
electors was more than usually spiteful and dis- 
ingenuous. The people to whom he appealed have 
treated his utterances with contempt. Upon the 
whole, the Southport election may be regarded as 
an event which, if there were any real leadership 
on the Liberal side, would portend the early fall of 
the Salisbury Government. 

Mr. Smalley'’s second article in Harper on Mr. 
Gladstone is of such a character that it demands 
very brief notice. It is as offensive in tone as any- 
thing which that gentleman has yet written. But 
its offensiveness is not its worst fault. Mr. Smalley, 
who knew very little of Mr. Gladstone, and who was 
never admitted to anything approaching to intimacy 
by the great man, tries to induce the American 
people to believe that Mr. Gladstone always hated 
them in his heart, and was so enraged at the result 
of the Alabama Arbitration that he would never 
again have entered into any arbitration with the 
United States. Both these statements are the ab- 
solute opposite of the truth, and Mr. Smalley cannot 
adduce a single shred of evidence in support of 
them. It isa pity that the proprietors of Harper's 
Magazine should give currency, through their ex- 
cellent publication, to malignant and unfounded 
slanders of this kind. 

Friday.—The comments of the Tory press on 
Southport are not very edifying. It is clear that 
the patriotic gentlemen who have been lashing them- 
selves into a fury over Lord Salisbury’s failures are 
still ready to bow beneath the party yoke. They 
seem to be positively amazed, indeed, that anyone 
should have taken their savage outbursts against 
the Government seriously. One will know better 
in future how to estimate the value of a Unionist 
newspaper's patriotic declarations. 

There is now keen anxiety as to the course of 
events in the Soudan. The British-Egyptian force 
will to-morrow be within striking distance of 
Omdurman, and it is not impossible that Monday 
morning’s papers may bring us the news that 
Gordon has been avenged. “To smash the power of 
the Mahdi at Khartoum ” was the work undertaken 
some thirteen years ago by a British Government. 
At last the pledge seems likely to be fulfilled. But 
there is no reason to suppose that the task of the 
Sirdar will be a light one, and in hundreds of 
English homes the news of the next few days is 
awaited with keen anxiety. What will follow the 
fall of Khartoum is not yet known; but a gunboat 





expedition up the White Nile is almost certain to be 
the first step. 


TOLSTOY'S PLAN OF REDEMPTION. 


TV\HE most pathetic figure in Europe is not the 
Emperor William, though a monarch who is 
about to visit Jerusalem with two hundred ministers 
of religion, all under the guardianship of Mr. Cook, 
and who occupies spare moments in helping a fire 
brigade to put out a blaze in a chimney, is not 
without elements of pathos. The Kaiser’s successful 
rival in this regard is Count Tolstoy. That singular 
man has issued another pronouncement against 
military service. It was published in the JWes/- 
minster Gazette on Wednesday under the title of 
* Delenda est Carthago.” Carthage, we presume, is the 
system of militarism all over the world ; but Tolstoy is 
scarcely fortunate in his choice of a historic quota- 
tion, for the people who originally said “‘ Delenda est 
Carthago” established on its ruins the greatest 
military supremacy the world has seen. The ghost 
of Scipio would be considerably astonished if he 
could read Tolstoy’s article. It is inspired by 
angry amazement at the spectacle of the people— 
even enlightened, sensible Christians, who would not 
commit a murder or even kill an animal—consenting 
to serve under military conscription, and going out 
to murder and plunder on the large scale which is 
called war, at the bidding of “an insignificant 
minority, who live in luxury and idleness upon the 
labour of the workers.” Tolstoy has in his mind, of 
course, the Russian moujik, who is sent to fight and 
be killed for he knows not what when it pleases the 
Government of the Czar to issue a decree. The Gov- 
ernment of the Czar is in no modern sense a Govern- 
ment for and by the people, and therefore it 
offends a logical mind that such a despotism should 
control the lives of millions who have no voice in its 
councils, But Tolstoy has no better opinion of any 
other Government. We fancy in this country that 
with a General Election we make the Government 
of our choice. He would tell us none the less 
strenuously that as enlightened, sensible Christians 
we are outraging the holiest principles by paying 
for a War Office and an Admiralty, and by clamour- 
ing for a spirited foreign policy which is to safeguard 
our trade against the encroachments of our rivals. 
True, we have no conscription ; but we hire men with 
souls at a very small sum to fight ovr battles, to kill 
or be killed, and after a few years (if they survive) 
we turn them adrift with a pension of sixpence a day. 
It is all very deplorable, but what is the remedy ” 
Tolstoy finds the remedy so simple that he cannot 
understand why it is not at once put into practice. 
Let every citizen refuse to bear arms. Let the 
Russian conscript ignore the official sammons to the 
ranks. Let Tommy Atkins resolve to be a citizen, 
and regard all fighting in public or private quarrels 
with pious horror. When the Governments have no 
armies to do their bidding, universal peace will 
ensue. There will be no more conquests; colonies 
will not be made nor held by the sword. The 
Governments—“ villains” who infect us from our 
childhood with “ the diabolic spirit of patriotism "— 
will “vanish like owls before the daylight,” and 
society will be organised under “new, human, and 
brotherly conditions.” Nationality will be abolished 
and frontiers will disappear. Russia will be England, 
England will be Russia, and China will be both of 
them. Having disposed of the “ villains,” we should 
have no need of Governments, though it may be pre- 
sumed that Tolstéy would approve the formation 
of committees of godly men to look after the water- 
supply and the Post-Office. Still, we are confronted 
by the initial difficulty about the military service. 
Tolstoy cites some of the earliest Christian writers. 
He says that “isolated individuals” in several 
countries have rejected the military obligation ; that 
the Quakers and other sects have acted on the same 
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view; that at this moment “a whole population 
of 15,000 are now for the third year successfully 
resisting the powerful Russian Government.” All 
this does not go very far towards a universal prac- 
tice ; but Tolstoy is astonished that it should make 
so slight an impression on “ the enlightened friends 
of peace.” They “not only refrain from recom- 
mending this method, but cannot bear the mere 
mention of it, and when it is brought before them 
they pretend not to have noticed it,” or they say that 
it is “ an ineffectual, silly method,” and that arbitra- 
tion is the only cure for war. What is the good of 
arbitration when the “villains” are determined to 
find pretexts for keeping up armies? No, let every 
man determine that he will have no more soldiering, 
and then the problem will be solved. It will annoy the 
“villains”; they will treat him to imprisonment and 
exile; but does he not see that the refusal of military 
service, and even the punishment, make “ an advan- 
tageous insurance” against the dangers of military 
life? How pleasant would be exile when you 
reflected that you had escaped the risk of being shot 
on the battlefield, or of dying of disease, or of lead- 
ing a useless and corrupt existence in a barrack! 
Besides, if all the possible conscripts were to rise as 
one man against the conscription, there would not 
be enough “ sufficiently stupefied people left to con- 
tribute towards the punishment of one who refuses 
to participate in their oppression.” 

This reasoning shows that Tolstoy is (as Mr. 
Perris has called him) a Titanic child. Only the 
most childlike mind could conceive this idea of whole 
races acting like a few visionaries in defiance of 
fundamental instinct. It would be as rational for 
“the enlightened friends of peace” in this country 
to call upon all consumers of alcohol to give it up, so 
as to cripple the finances of our armaments, or tc 
refuse payment of all taxes which are applied to 
the manufacture of engines and munitions of war. 
As the gentleman says in Ibsen, people don't do 
these things. There can be no such organic impulse 
towards the destruction of nationality and patriotism 
as Tolstoy imagines there would be if the people 
were not “hypnotised” by the “villains.” It is 
an entire delusion to suppose that the Russian 
moujik, if he were not coerced into battalions, 
would straightway shed tears of fraternal enthusi- 
asm on the bosom of the Turk. The laws of racial 
development cannot be obliterated in that way; nor 
can they be perceptibly modified by the preaching 
of an enthusiast who used to write excellent novels, 
which he now considers pernicious, and who has 
made a system of Christianity for himself, dismissing 
all the rest as “false and perverted.” The quaintest 
touch in Tolstoy's article is the attempt to meet the 
objection that if there were no force to preserve 
public order, the wicked would run riot and honest 
men would not come by their own. Tolstoy remarks 
that this is no great matter, because, as it is, the 
wicked triumph over “ the Christians.” This is as if 
a judge were to refuse to punish a_ burglar 
because some other burglar had successfully 
defied the police. But Tolstoy has a sweeping 
formula for difficulties of this kind. “The con- 
sideration of the general result for the world 
from such or such of our actions cannot serve 
as a guide for our conduct and activity.” Thieves 
may break through and steal; but the citizen who 
does not defend his goods has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has not resisted evil, and also the 
satisfaction of expecting that thieves will presently 
leave off stealing because they are not punished. If 
the British and Egyptian troops in the Soudan were 
to throw away their arms and permit themselves to 
be massacred by the Khalifa’s warriors, and if all 
Egypt prostrated itself before the Khalifa and sub- 
mitted to fire and sword, we should have the satis- 
faction of feeling that the general result for Egypt 
was no criticism of the insanity which had brought 
it about. War is horrible, many wars are unjust, 
and patriotism is often foolish; but this is only to 
say that human nature is very imperfect. It cannot 





be reconstructed on a wild plan which leawes out 
all the elements that have played the strongest 
part in the human evolution. 








KAISER, POPE, AND SULTAN.—I. 


T were to be wished that some thoughtful, well- 

_ read American—there are such, in spite of 
speculation and millionaires—would write his serious 
impressions of the museum of antiquities called 
Europe. We, on this side, take the names of things 
for granted, and do not realise how old we have 
grown, or what a world of ancient gear we carry 
about with us. Some of these antiquities, as is 
fitting, are dead even in their own esteem ; they lie 
at rest, ubi non nata jacent. But others live on, 
speaking the language, enacting the gestures going 
through the stately, or grotesque, or unintelligible 
performance they were wont to rehearse three 
hundred, six hundred, a thousand years before to- 
day—an amazing sight, if they could see themselves, 
or we had eyes to see them. Even in modernised 
France, swept and garnished as it is, there are 
cathedrals which take us back beyond the medieval 
Gothic to the declining period of Rome. But Rame 
itself, Vienna, and Constantinople are like the 
Pyramids, standing high above a deluge that has 
drowned worlds and ages, and left them as mighty 
landmarks, tokens of a past which Democracy is 
forgetting as swiftly as it knows how. The Pope, 
who claims to be St. Peter's successor, is, beyond 
any doubt, heir of Constantine. But then, so is the 
Emperor, now absurdly styled Austrian; so is the 
Sultan at the Sublime Porte. All three come down 
from Cresar, whose throne they have shared among 
themselves. Nor would the visionaries that print 
in our daily papers verses from the Apocalypse 
hesitate to give them all one title. The Kaiser, the 
Pope, and the Sultan are links of gold or iron 
between the Present and the Past. Where is the 
American with his sketch-book who will show us 
their figures as he beholds them, with Western, 
unsophisticated eyes? We should all look over his 
shoulder if he would begin to draw. 

It is an odd coincidence that Edward Gibbon, the 
historian of the “Decline and Fall,” should have 
lived when the last Emperor was crowned. “The 
Emperor,’—not the Russian, French, or Prussian, 
who have assumed a dignity they could never get 
by inheritance, but the august head of that body 
which Voltaire described as “ ni saint, ni romain, ni 
empire,” though it was a most interesting relic from 
antediluvian times. Gibbon came at the right 
moment. Had he survived another twelve years he 
would have witnessed the disappearance of the 
Imperial Roman namé, when it had now reckoned, 
like the Christian religion itself, eighteen centuries 
of existence. What was to take its place? A French- 
Corsican Empire? But that did not endure above a 
single decade. The cannon of Mayence, which Gibbon 
heard on his journey to England in 1794, blew the 
majestic phantom of Cresar into the clouds; it had 
no charm to bring down thence another Imperial 
dynasty. Napoleon never had any successor, and is 
not likely to have one now. Those who came after 
him were only Bourbons or Bonapartes. And what 
is an “Emperor of Austria”? As well, it was 
remarked by Coleridge at the time, might we talk of 
an “Emperor of Kent”! However, the thing was 
done. There is still, on the banks of the Danube, an 
immense bazaar of nations that must have some 
common title. Let them be denominated Austria 
until the House which keeps them together in pre- 
carious alliance has fought its battles to the bitter 
end. When it abdicates or disappears much ancient 
history will follow it, into the gulf where so many 
once gorgeous and glittering monarchies have been 
swallowed down. It remains yet, a fascinating study, 
with its feudalism, its tribal dissensions, its military 
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pomp and music, its prince-bishops, its hussars, its 
Jews, its medley of uniforms, and its Parliaments in 
agonies of dissolution. Is there anywhere in this 
world a spectacle so unlike that of the American 
Republic ? 

“Ta felix Austria, nube”—everyone knows the 
motto. By marriage came the Austrian greatness. 
A singular illustration thereof is lying before us as 
we write. In the year 1743 Jacobus Wetstein, 
printer, published at Amsterdam the sumptuous 
edition of Lucian which Tiberius Hemsterhusius and 
Johannes Fredericus Reitzius had prepared, with a 
dedication to Maria Theresa, not yet Empress—for 
the crown imperial had been foolishly transferred to 
Charles of Bavaria, who paid more than he had 
bargained for it by-and-by. The dedication, which 
is nothing but titles, occupies almost a full page, and 
would be an admirable exercise in geography at a 
Board School. “To Maria Theresa ’—thus it runs, 
somewhat condensed—“ by the Grace of God, of 
Hungary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slavonia, 
Queen ; Archduke of Austria; Duke of Burgundy, 
Brabant, Milan, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Mantua, 
Parma and Placentia, Limburg, Luxemburg, Guelders, 
Wurtemberg, and of Upper and Lower Silesia ; Prince 
of Suabia and Transylvania; Marquess of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Berg, Moravia, and Upper and 
Lower Lusatia ; Count of Hapsburg, Flanders, Tyrol, 
and Ferris ; Count of Namur; Lady of the Slavonic 
Mark; wedded Duchess of Lorraine and Bar, and 
Grand Duchess of Etruria.” Whereunto an etcetera 
of potent ambiguity and contentious claims might 
have been added by her cliens devolissimus et 
humillimus, the said Jacobus Wetstein. What 
could the Empire give beyond all this? A mantle 
and a crown to the indolent Francis of Lorraine 
whom the lady married, but neither lands nor 
money. Since that stirring time the Belgic 
Provinces have been lost. Milan went to make a 
new Italy just upon forty years ago. Burgundy is 
the name of a wine, not of a dukedom. Frederick 
II. laid hands on “ Upper and Lower Silesia.” And 
who can trace the boundaries of Lusatia? But, on 
the other hand, countries as little known as Lusatia 
to the average Briton have been taken under the 
protection of Maria Theresa's descendants—Bosnia 
and “das Bischen Herzegovina,” over which the 
Prussian Chancellor did not understand why men 
should quarrel. The influence of Austria has steadily 
tended towards the East. Vienna and Buda-Pesth 
are among the finest cities in Europe; but, though 
Vienna keeps up a show of being the capital, it is 
Hungary that rules. How long? Not a moment 
longer than it will take the inevitable Slavs to 
organise, educate, and put themselves into battle 
array. The Hungarian is a noble, with ideas and 
customs which belong to the past. His heel has 
been driven into the neck of these Slavonians 
because, like all democratic peoples, they are slow 
to marshal their powers. But they, and not the 
Hungarians, hold out a hand to the future. It 
is always a sign of change when nations profess 
to be loyal to a king and at war with institutions, 
or with an aristocratic caste. Austria has not yet 
undergone her 1789. She has now entered on a phase 
of peasant revolt, labour-war, Socialist propaganda ; 
while behind her millions of discontented Slavs are 
their brethren, subjects of the Czar. Through this 
open gate an army, it seems but too probable, will 
one day march; and the map of Europe will be 
altered again. 

There is surely nowhere visible at the present 
time a figure more touching than that of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. The tragedy of his House 
deserves respectful silence ; it is, indeed, too great 
for speech. But asa man lifted on a pedestal and 
representing the storied past, consider him. In his 
own person, he is the embodiment of lost causes; 
he stands for an order of things so completely 
antiquated that none but the historian or the 
philosopher can enter into it, or see why it ever was 
allowed to exist. Over the modern State may be 





written the word “ Democracy”; but Austria is 
summed up in the word “ Hierarchy.” The Emperor 
is Captain-General of an army of knights-errant that 
have ridden down the peasants, taken their lands, 
and held them by the right of the strong hand, 
which, in uncivil German, is known as das Faustrecht. 
To this hard feudalism has been applied the Roman 
Law by a Chancery which never could be reformed. 
His Apostolic Majesty, before whose presence the 
silver crucifix is borne, is likewise commander of a 
squadron of bishops, feudal princes, with their 
retainers in coats of mail, their thousands of serfs, 
emancipated yet not free, their palaces and their 
incomes on a scale to be found not even in Spain, 
much less in the Church of England since its 
revenues were more fairly distributed. Establish- 
ment, privilege, inequality, and a middle class 
recruited from the Hebrews, that is the empire 
which has ceased to be Roman, and which Sadowa 
banished out of Germany. If the world is destined 
to carry democratic ideas into full practice, 
there is no room for Austria. And if Russia takes 
up the cause of the Slavs, conciliates the Poles, and 
moves westward in obedience to her own momentum, 
what can the Hungarians oppose to a current which 
will unite forces long divided or contrary—the 
enthusiasm of a race with the logic of an idea? 
The partition of Poland may have been a crime; 
the disappearance of Austria would be little else 
than the fifth act of a drama which began at Pilnitz 
in the year 1792. An act by no means destitute of 
grace or pathos, for on the stage would be seen that 
Imperial phantom, still capable of suffering, which 
has worn so many diadems, endured a thousand 
defeats, and done battle on behalf of a once fruitful 
and progressive system, which it would not 
surrender until the thing fell to pieces. When our 
enlightened American arrives, he will, if he comes 
very soon, find Kaiser Rothbart still seated in his 
underground cavern at Kyfhiiuser, with all his 
knights as fast asleep as himself, their beards growing 
down to the stone table and their swords by their 
sides. But they have slept too long. No power in 
this world can ever waken them. That tremendous 
battle of the Birkenbaum was fought over their heads 
long ago. Their empire is a name in books; and 
themselves have become a legend, fit subject for the 
tears and laughter of Heinrich Heine. B 








GRASMERE SPORTS. 


‘VUE Grasmere Sports are the Olympian Festival 

of Cumbria. If not national, as was the Pan- 
hellenic gathering, they are intensely and passionately 
local, collecting competitors and spectators from the 
whole of Northern England. To its five counties they 
are the eponymous annual event; the year’s occur- 
rences are dated as before or after recent “ Spoorts” ; 
the annus Domini is supplanted by the names of 
victors in one or other of the Pentathla. Each 
champion walks a Tellus the Athenian amongst his 
fellows ; small boys train themselves to leap and run 
and wrestle, in the hope that their brows, too, may 
some day wear the laurel crown. Certainly not 
Peloponnesian Elis, with its silver Peneus, could 
yield a lovelier site; the Grasmere vale is “ sweeter 
than all the valleys of Ionian hills”; even Words- 
worth tried in vain to analyse and paint the peculiar 
atmospheric softness which differentiates it from 
Wastwater, Watendlath, Rydal. Close to his old 
church the arena lies, at the lake’s northern end, a 
natural amphitheatre of some 160 yards square, so 
walled in and barriered by Loughrigg and Silva 
How, Helm Crag, Seat Sandal, and Fairfield, that, as 
one of the natives said to us, “ you don’t see how you 
are to get out of it.’ The dust which Horace 
associated with Olympia is absent here, for there 
are no chariot races, and the floor is green, soft turf ; 
a ring of triple seats surrounds the course, outside 
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which, and overlooking it, carriages three or four 
deep are drawn up. No doubt Olympia had its grand 
stand for Ephors, Archons, Prytanes, with their 
sandalled and chitoned fair ones; no doubt they 
made it beautiful, as our Grand Stand is not. A red- 
jacketed band discourses in the background; in the 
centre move the busy umpires, with a stentorian 
chronometrical starter ; a photographer floats about, 
entangling himself with everyone. 

A bell rings, and the high jump begins; the long 
jump follows; we have seen both elsewhere, and 
wait. Now comes the pole-leaping, a wonderful 
performance. Four candidates enter: graceful and 
effortless they clear the bar at first: it is raised 
to 10ft., one of them fails three times, and is 
disqualified ; 10 ft. 3in. baffles a second; two 
remain: they rinse their mouths with weak 
spirits and water, their friends rub their arms and 
legs, and the final contest begins. One of them 
is the champion, Dickinson, of Winster; the other, 
Forfar, he bas trained himself, and the pupil does 
credit to his teacher, but cannot rival him. Up 
goes the bar to 10ft. Sin.: the poles, of hickory, 
14 ft. long and heavy in proportion, are not long 
enough to carry them over; poised in air they 
swarm like monkeys higher up the balanced pole, 
swing their bodies gently across the bar, while the 
pole falls back. Forfar gives in at 10ft. 9in.; 
Dickinson performs 11 ft., and desists; 11 ft. Gin. 
is the professional record, established by himself; 
he has done 11 ft. 9in., is confident that he can do 
12 ft., but will not try in public unless to beat an 
opponent. He is a wiry man of twenty-five with a 
tremendous biceps, not otherwise unusually de- 
veloped. He is 5ft. 7 in. high, and weighs 11 stone. 
His farmhouse is full of trophies—salad-bowls, tea 
services, cups, seventeen gold medals, a massive 
champion shield, a gold Albert chain given to him 
by the Princess Beatrice. The next event is the 
wrestling, less vicious and more picturesque than 
the fierce play and heavy falls of the Cornishmen. 
The men, splendidly muscular in their tight costumes, 
bend forward, clasp cach other affectionately and 
smilingly, pivot round and round with loose grasp 
and shifting hold, “with woven paces and with 
waving arms,” as in old Merlin’s spell, following the 
fashion of the game, and testing each other's strength 
the while. The onlookers become impatient. “ Leave 
thy damnable faces and begin,” says an educated 
voice behind us; “Tak haud” is shouted in un- 
Shakespearian Doric from the crowd amid assenting 
laughter. The gymnasts suddenly become erect, 
close, grip fiercely, waltz round rapidly; one lifts 
the other, but he twists his leg around his rival's, 
and recovers footing; at last, after a prolonged, 
furious gyration, they seem to fall together, but— 
“the Gael above, FitzJames below.” Sometimes a 
man is flung, not heavily; sometimes they desist, 
rub their hands on the damp grass, and renew the 
strain ; ever at its close the two shake hands. The 
spectators follow each tussle with keen enjoyment ; 
commenting in technical terms on every feat which 
fells or misses—cross-buttock, back heel, clinching, 
right leg hipe, swinging hipe. One heat is between 
a big and little man; as in As You Like It, the 
feeling of the crowd is with the “li'le un”; men, 
women especially, seem to wish with Celia that they 
, “were invisible to catch the story fellow by the leg; 
and when the big man goes down, a great cry of joy 
ascends. One bloody nose, one sprained ankle, were 
the only casualties of theday. Entrancing at first, 
the sport becomes monotonous: there are 150 entries. 
We sit back in our carriage and take out our book. 
It is the beautiful work just out, on Harrow School; 
we turn to the pages on sports; the golden youth of 
our public schools beat the hyperboreans in cricket, 
but as primzeval barbarian athletes they are nowhere 
in comparison. By-and-by there is a “girt stir” 
round us; the final trial has come, between the 
champion and his nearest rival. It is soon over; 
the champion lays his opponent easily and gently 
down, and retains the silver belt. His name is 





Hexham Clarke, of Seaton. The “Toog of Wah” 
was commonplace; but the “Hound Trail” which 
followed could be seen in such perfection nowhere 
else, for nowhere could so large and so precipitous 
an area be visible from a single point. The aniseed 
had been freshly dragged—no slight task, the 
“ fox" completing the trail immediately before the 
dogs were started. Thirty foxhounds were entered, 
madly boisterous in their efforts to break loose. 
Right up Silva How they went in a winding line: 
two leading from the first, some tailing far behind, 
but all true to the scent. Through the trees, 
amongst bracken and heather, the white streak 
moved, vast crowds gathering on the heights to see, 
lost for a short time as they rounded the lake foot, 
then reappearing on the side of Fairfield, till again 
they showed in front, and descended into our midst 
to be cheered, led round, caressed. The last event 
of importance was the “ guides’ race’’—up the steep, 
almost perpendicular hill to a flagstaff 1,000 feet 
above and back to the starting-point. Seventeen 
guides entered; they formed in line, were photo- 
graphed, and started. Amongst them was a one- 
armed young fellow; you heard audible wishes for 
his success, but he was not among the first. A man 
in dark jersey, Taylor by name, led from the very 
beginning; we watched him first through the trees, 
first in the heather, first over the wall, forty yards 
ahead in rounding the flag; then descending like a 
chamois, bounding down from crag to crag, till he 
came in, like Eclipse, with the field nowhere, having 
covered the distance in 14} minutes. 

With this exciting climax the chief interest 
ended ; it was four o'clock, and the visitors began to 
go. As the closely-packed ring broke up, you saw 
for the first time how large the crowd had been. 
They came from Lakeland first, the “ Quality” with 
four-in-hand drags and carriages and grooms, bearing 
historic northern names, hailing from ancient family 
seats, unchanged in extent and ownership since the 
poet Gray recounted them, writing from the lakes 
to West 160 years ago; visitors from Ambleside, 
Windermere, Bowness, Keswick, Coniston; native 
yeomen and their families from a thousand 
little farmsteads scattered through outlying 
villages; trippers for the day from Manchester, 
Carlisle, Lancaster, for whom steamers were put 
upon the Lake, and char-a-bancs imported from - 
afar; in one case even a party from New York, 
who had timed their visit to England that they 
might see a sight which their own land could not 
show them, and had spent the day before in reverent 
worship of the Wordsworth relics. The rowdy ele- 
ment was absent ; one drag full of licensed victuallers, 
who betted, and drank beer, and brawled, alone bore 
witness to the baser element in crowds. High and 
low came animated by common, traditional, and 
patriotic love of “Sport"’; sport primitive, healthy, 
masculine, maintaining still, as it has maintained for 
centuries, the physical and moral excellence of a type 
once universal in our land, vitiated now elsewhere 
by industrial, mechanic, urban sordor. In muscle 
and in stature, nursed on oatmeal and on home- 
brewed beer, in self-respect, in simple clannish and 
domestic virtues, the rural Cumbrian far exceeds the 
Southerner. It is a race prosperous and well-to-do. 
Of the farmers scattered through the unvisited 
valleys which Mrs. Humphry Ward has more than 
once described, some are still “ statesmen,” owners of - 
their holdings, many have been tenants undisturbed 
for a hundred yearsand more. In their whitewashed 
homes, flanked by the grey stone byres, which look 
as if they grew among the fells, you find massive 
furniture, venerable clocks, ancestral china, proof 
against the wiles of London bidders; you find, too, 
wholesome plenty, ready hospitality, manners per- 
fect in their self-respect and native courtesy. The 
hind’s wages average £1 a week; he too, if you treat 
him civilly, stands up to meet you with the erect 
unconventional politeness which marks the peasant 
in the north of France, which does not mark the 
Warwickshire or Hampshire labourer. It was from 
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this class, the northern yeoman class, that Words- 
worth sprang. To understand the moral elevation, 
the devout undoctrinal theism, the pride in honest 
poverty, the nobility which, according to his trans- 
cendental creed, springs from contact with Nature at 
her best, the plain living and high thinking in which 
germinated the weeds alike and flowers of his verse, 
you must study the race which fathered him, the 
raw material, which in his case genius idealised and 
glorified, the rock from which he was hewn, the 
green porphyry and Skiddaw slate of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland. 








COUNTY CRICKET. 


HE last month, with its brilliant weather and 
its notable scores, has afforded many oppor- 
tunities of pleasure to the multitudes who now 
regularly gather to witness the great cricket 
matches and to applaud the heroes of the field. 
Never perhaps has the struggle for the county 
championship been watched with keener interest, 
and never perhaps have the winning team more 
thoroughly merited their success. The victory of 
Yorkshire is now fully established. Her long record 
includes sixteen wins, and has been broken by three 
losses only. She has retained without difficulty the 
triumphant lead which very early in the season she 
secured. No one will deny that she merits her 
honours, and that in every department of the game 
her admirable team have shown the qualities which 
command success. The Yorkshire bowler, Rhodes, 
with his fine average of 132 wickets for 13 runs apiece, 
stands at the head of the bowlers of the year, and 
Mr. Jackson is only a very little way behind. Lord 
Hawke and Mr. Jackson have maintained as high 
scorers their famous reputations, while J. T. Brown 
and Tunnicliffe have again and again done wonders 
with the bat. Some Southerners, no doubt, not to 
be shaken by statistics, will maintain that the 
Surrey team are the Yorkshiremen’s superiors yet, 
and no one who has watched the recent great dis- 
plays of Surrey, no one who studies the extra- 
ordinary records of her eleven, the scores of Abel 
and of Hayward, of Brockwell and of Mr. Key, and 
the bowling of Richardson and of Lockwood, will 
find that conviction an easy one to disprove. No 
one, moreover, who sat at the Oval and witnessed the 
celebrated match three weeks ago, when Surrey ran 
up a score of 536 against Yorkshire,and then dismissed 
her redoubtable rival for 78 and 186, will blame the 
sturdy Surrey partisan for refusing to acquiesce 
without a grumble in the fate which places Yorkshire 
first and Surrey a considerable way behind. But, 
nevertheless, the world at large will feel that this 
placing of the two elevens is unquestionably the 
right one, and that Surrey by her capricious failures 
—of which her defeat by Gloucestershire this week is 
an example—has justly forfeited the honours which 
Yorkshire's steady excellence has won. 

The match at the Oval in which Surrey revenged 
on Yorkshire her previous defeat has been perhaps 
the most interesting of recent events, but there have 
been many other incidents of interest during the 
last few weeks. The most sensational were the two 
great innings played by Surrey and Yorkshire on 
the same day last week, when Surrey made 634 
against the bowling of the champions of last year, 
and Yorkshire ran up a score of 662 against Derby- 
shire at Chesterfield. This last match saw a record 
broken in the wonderful partnership of Tunnicliffe 
and J.T. Brown, who put together 554 runs for the first 
wicket—a score which, nevertheless, left Yorkshire 
time to beat her opponent in the most triumphant 
way. Equally remarkable was the total of 645 
compiled by Derbyshire against Hampshire in the 
beginning of the month, to which no less than four 
Derbyshire batsmen contributed centuries, an all- 
round feat of batting which has very rarely been 
excelled. Somerset, with her score of 503 against 





Kent, and Surrey, with her 534 against the same 
bowlers, have achievements hardly less notable to 
boast. Many a match, of course, this year has illus- 
trated the glorious uncertainty of the game. The 
victories won by Middlesex over both Yorkshire and 
Surrey—victories largely due in each case to the fine 
bowling of Trott and Hearne—and the striking 
defeat of Lancashire by Sussex are only some of the 
more noticeable and recent vicissitudes of the game. 
More marked is the steady and _ well-deserved 
advance of Middlesex to a very high position 
on the list. If Trott and Hearne can keep up 
their bowling, an eleven which contains such 
splendid bats as Mr. Stoddart, Mr. P. J. Warner, Mr. 
I. G. J. Ford and Mr. J. Douglas, ought to stand 
higher than Middlesex has lately done. The high 
place won this year by Gloucestershire, who ends her 
season with five victories in succession, and who at 
present stands second to Yorkshire alone, is another 
incident in which old cricketers will rejoice. Her 
victories, in particular, over Essex in the middle of 
this month, and over Surrey this week, were great 
performances, and Dr. Grace and Mr. Townsend 
deserve very special praise for the admirable service 
which they have rendered to their county with bat 
and ball alike. On the other hand, Lancashire has 
been thisseason disappointed in herchampion’s record, 
and it is, no doubt, chiefly for want of Mr. Maclaren’s 
usually invaluable assistance that she has fallen so 
rapidly from her high estate. Essex, again, has done 
well, and at one time seemed likely to do even better. 
Nottinghamshire has only twice been beaten, but, on 
the other hand, she has won only one solitary game, 
and the weakness of her bowling paralyses the 
brilliancy of her bats. Derbyshire and Warwick- 
shire have shown signs of strength and promise in 
the course of their somewhat chequered careers, and 
Derbyshire can claim one of the great scores of the 
season. Kent, this season, has done better still. But, 
in spite of all the efforts of Mr. Woods, Mr. Palairet, 
and Mr. V. J. Hill, Somerset remains at present at 
the bottom of the list, and her record of ten matches 
lost will carry disappointment to all lovers of the 
game. 

Of individual achievements there is, happily, 
plenty to record. We have mentioned already the 
splendid work done by Dr. Grace and Mr. Townsend. 
The former stands at present eighth in the list of 
batsmen, with an average of 45; while Mr. Town- 
send has over 1,100 runs to his credit, and 128 
wickets taken at an average of 20 runs apiece. 
Shrewsbury and Gunn, again, have rendered invalu- 
able service to their county. Abel, with his average 
of 54, has been the mainstay of Surrey; during the 
season he has made no less than 1,800 runs. Mr. 
Stoddart, who has been at his best this season, has 
again been the chief hope of Middlesex, Mr. Jackson 
of Yorkshire, Storer of Derbyshire, and Mr. Mason 
of Kent. Mr. Marriott has lately done admirable 
work for Leicestershire, and Major Poore for Hamp- 
shire. And W. Quaife, the greatest batsman of the 
Warwickshire eleven, comes out even above Abel 
with the astonishing average of 61. But probably 
in no case has the influence of a single cricketer 
upon the fortunes of a team been more marked than 
in the case of Mr. C. B. Fry. He stands third 
in the list of averages, with over 1,500 runs to 
his score, and time after time this brilliant young 
cricketer has come to the rescue of Sussex, and 
has enabled his colleagues to meet even Surrey 
and Yorkshire, if not with success, still with 
credit on the field. Among single scores two stand 
out most conspicuous: the 315 not out made by 
Hayward against Lancashire, and the 300 made 
in the same week by J. T. Brown against Derbyshire. 
These great feats have been only rarely paralleled, 
three times by Dr. Grace, once by J. T. Brown 
himself, once by Mr. Murdoch, and once by 
Mr. Read, who have all made over 300 in 
an innings in first-class cricket. Mr. Maclaren’s 
portentous score of 424 remains, of course, 
unique. Besides these two great records, Tunnicliffe 
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can boast a score of 243, Gunn one of 236 not out, 
and Abel one of 219; but Gunn and Abel, at any 
rate, have both done this sort of thing before. 
Among bowlers Mr. Jackson has kept a wonderfully 
good average, while J. T. Hearne, with his 174 
victims, has taken more wickets than anybody 
else. Lockwood has sometimes proved most 
effective—witness his recent performance of 15 
wickets for 80 runs for Surrey against Kent. 
Mr. Kortright, with a strong wind to help him, 
proved most destructive to the Lancashire wickets 
in one match early in August, when he took 12 
wickets for 106 runs. Rhodes has more than once 
vindicated in a startling fashion his claim to be the 
most brilliant bowler of the year: and Trott lately 
carried dismay among the Yorkshiremen upon a 
treacherous wicket by taking 7 wickets for 15 runs! 
With these records before us, there seems to be no 
prospect of cricket ever growing dull, and we may 
look forward with unabated interest to achievements 
not less remarkable in years to come. 





TWO LETTERS AND A POSTCARD. 


——_+-+- — 


YT\HE postman’s knock is one of the severer 

penalties of success. The moment a man 
emerges from the ranks of the feeble strugglers and 
the helpless stragglers, the familiar rat-tat begins. 
Thenceforth it plays a more or less spirited accom- 
paniment to his life, with occasional variations and 
new effects. It might, perhaps, have been thought 
that a literary success would be comparatively free 
from suchannoyance. A popular author has neither 
place nor patronage to bestow, nor is his wealth, as 
a rule,anything very phenomenal. But he has found 
the secret of the royal road; he may have acquired 
influence; at the least and worst he can write an 
autograph. Of course, some of his correspondents, 
though strangers, are able to make out a real claim 
to consideration, but they are certainly the excep- 
tions. And, on the whole, it is only fair to say that 
most of those who are exposed to the annoyance 
display a forbearance and a kindness for which, 
perhaps, they seldom receive due credit. 

Here, for instance, lie before me two letters anda 
posteard. The letters are from literary men of the 
very first rank. The card is from the greatest 
Englishman of modern times, who was also the most 
accessible. Let us take the letters first. A young 
man with some literary tastes had compiled a 
selection of American poetry, and had forwarded 
the classified table of contents with a request for 
any hints or criticisms. This is the answer he 
received after a brief delay :— 


Legation of the United States. London. 
28 Feb., 1881. 

Dear Sirx,—Your selection seems (judging by the 
index) to be judiciously made. Ido not think of any 
suggestions to make. nor do I know of any other Southern 
pieces than those already known to you. The unusual 
press of business at the Legation during the past week 
will, I hope, exeuse me for not having written sooner. 

I enclose your list, which I trust I have not incon- 
venienced you hy detaining, and remain, Very sincerely 
yours, J. R. LOwEtt. 

The second letter was addressed to a young man 
at college who had sent to the poet he most admired, 
a bulky parcel of his own effusions. These I have 
been privileged to see, and I am sure the writer will 
forgive me if I say they are rather poor stuff— 
imitetive, obvious, didactic. 

P 19, Warwick Crescent, W. 
March 15, "76. 

My Dear S1r,—I have to apologise to you for a little 
delay in replying to your note: I was much engaged, and 
would not do you the injustice of running hastily over 
what your preface entitled to my attention and sympathy. 









Ihave now gone through the whole of the poems sub- 
mitted to my criticism—whatever that may be worth. I 
like much the just thought and direct expression: so far 
—so good : I wish there were a more decided originality— 
you will permit me to honestly say. Were the themes 
and treatment as new as they are true, your success would 
he decided. At all events, you begin the right way: you 
are therefore little likely to suppose that I desiderate any 
affectation whether of matter or of manner, only some- 
thing we have not got already. And every experience 
must have a novelty of its own laid away under—or ono 
day to be added to—what is the common stock. I return 
the MSS. and beg you to believe me, My dear Sir, Yours 
very sincerely, {OBERT BROWNING. 
The postcard was in reply to a letter on the 
subject of anonymous journalism, with which Mr. 
Gladstone had dealt in a magazine article a few 
weeks before. 


Dear Srr,—I wish it were in my power to do more 
than answer in a few words. I certainly adhere to my 
declaration, and am the less willing to qualify it because 
there are so few who are willing to make it. It is, 
however, comparative. I do not say that the intellectual 
and moral dangers of anonymous writing may not be 
neutralised. For that purpose I would suggest 1. that it 
should be temporary, 2. that it should not be exclusively 
pursued, 3. that it should be with the constant endeavour 
to write as if in the eye of man, 4. I cannot omit adding 
the best preservative, namely always to write as actually 
in the eye of God. 

Excuse this brevity from your sincere well-wisher. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
June 7, 1878. 


Of the three communications, Mr. Gladstone's card 
has a special interest just now, as well as an intrinsic 
interest due to the importance of the subject, while 
the Browning letter speaks with the voice of unmis- 
takable authority. But to me, the most striking 
feature of each of the three is that which is common 
to all—the chivalrous kindness to an unknown and 
presumably obscure correspondent, and the note of 
apology, as if the writer were giving the least, instead 
of the most that courtesy could possibly ask. N. 





WAYSIDE PLEASURE. 





HE day is so young that hitherto the martins 
have not ventured to abandon their eaves. 
Instead, creeping from their nests, they are sociably 
packed wing to wing on the gable beams or on a 
black branch that leans toward the house. Creatures 
of the light, they and the swallows, inseparably 
linked to the very thought of spring and summer 
light, of its expansion and decrease, the martins are 
afraid of the gloom betwixt hedge and hedge of the 
lane through which they must pass. Now there- 
fore do they hearten themselves with a timorous 
babbling of infantine sweetness as they perch in a 
nodding line upon the chestnut tree’s branch. This 
tree is one of a curious fellowship of the most 
different sorts that close about the place and combine 
to give the distant impression of a thick wood, recon- 
ciled to each other at length by the grass from which 
all ascend and by the ivy with which all dress their 
boles. It shadows the head of a certain vagabond 
lane without end. Even the commencement lays a 
winning hand upon the attention of those who pass, 
with a birch of supreme loveliness, nude, polished, 
extraordinarily rotund, and of an eburnous white- 
ness, whose trunk emerges from a robe of close ivy, 
and stoops and recovers itself with feminine curves 
unspeakably suggestive of motion and agility, with 
all their fixedness. Just as do others of its kind, the 
lane visits all that is delightful in the land, like some 
traveller, avaricious of beauty in a foreign scene, 





and never in haste. 
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At the borders of the path stare the cheerful 
and fatigueless dandelions, their broad faces crossed 
with the forms of patient bees, hour after hour. 
Dandelions! It was with a posy of these that a 
lady of the lake, “ Dame Nimue,” first loosened and 
penetrated the sorrow about Pelleas’ heart. Over 
these again leans the grass and becomes a fringe of 
burning silver. And a hedge runs alongside, with 
its ditch, nearer yet, appropriating a space of the 
longest grass filled with all blossoms. There, deep 
down, the heavy bees fly slowly from white flower to 
white flower of the dead nettle, and visit each, each 
more than once. Tall, nervous cranesbill stems, with 
pale foliage and faint rosy blossom, rise into the 
leaves of the thorns; everywhere, but particularly 
under the dense brambles, that still keep their 
autumnal purple and brown, the pure stars of stitch- 
wort come and go among its lush grassy leaf; and 
ground ivy’s modest blue peeps out of the dark green 
with a glance like that of the violet. The grass, 
touched as yet only by the vague moist shadows of 
the hour, is fair. To tread on it even is delightful, 
soothed by the crisp, sibilant yielding of the close 
blades where they are already dry, or by the almost 
noiseless depression of the more oozy growths. In 
one place the grass is short and not unexpectedly 
alight with the burning lotus’s blossom of orange 
and gold. Here, too, are daisies, perfect white, but, 
like the martins, still terrified by the dawn, and 
therefore but half unclosed; and for some time they 
will be the same; for the gusty hours of first light 
are too threatening for them to do more than turn 
back their petals unconfidently. All these are beheld 
by the rosy bloom of wild fruit from above, 
in the hedge; by the spare blackthorn flower, 
like snow in May, so slight is it, and now all 
but lost in the growing leaves; by the white 
mail netted more closely each hour over the haw- 
thorn. And more than these. Sisterhoods of the 
virginal anemones in their meek red and white 
are here. Over the lark’s nest, as if to anticipate 
for the young bird the white cloud and blue sky 
that receive its song, white daisies and blue speed- 
wells perplex their stems. All the flowers of May 
are here, the same burden repeated again and again, 
of tall, profuse red campion, of blithe herb-Robert, 
of scorpion grass, that miniature forget-me-not of 
thrifty, dry stems, sprouting from wall niche and 
stole, of all the abjects in bright gold, too, con- 
spicuous and ignored, besides the buttercup lakes. 
Nobody plucks them. They are here for their own 
delight. Only the summer bird, white-throat or 
willow-wren, shakes the blossom as it flies singing 
to its nest underneath them: or the bee scatters 
the powdery gold on the still air. They are here 
for their own delight. Nevertheless, some there are 
who love the flowers too well altogether to spare 
them, who twist crowns for one another, and so 
pace the fair leagues in a peaceable, frenzied joy; 
one a child, too young even to be surprised at so 
much that is beautiful; the other a maiden who 
loves beauty and can enjoy it notwithstanding. 
These two sing as they go. Garlanded, pitying the 
flowers they cull, sparing now this and now that, 
their ministries are not less tender than the south 
wind’s, are significant of a natural sympathy with 
all life, utterly unembarrassed, lovely to behold. 
And already the great cool buttercups totter under 
the dew which they will hoard late into the 
torrid noon. Even so much does the eye that 
is drawn naturally toward the earth behold as it 
dreams ! 

But, though unseen, the sky is not, therefore, 
forgotten. All the mutations of light and hue 
so charge the air that even the closed eye is not 
witless of them. The steady clouds that were 
anchored all night to the horizon trees have spread 
sail and gone, and after a burst of rain the windless 
earth sees all the heavens gradually swept bare 
of cloud and so remain; the wide lawn’s emerald is 
stamped with vivid darkness by the mathematically 
precise shadows of great trees, and the shadows are 





themselves but a tempering of the pure light. The 
path leads on. A stile, all lichens and moss, now 
entreats the wayfarer to pause underneath its one 
stately ash and listen to the voice of spiritual 
sweetness continually therein, or glance at the mean 
blossoms of nettle and shepherd's purse that flatten 
their petals against the wood. Now the path crosses 
an angle of green shadow filled by an enormous 
idle stone, hollows occupied by moss, protuberances 
mailed with lichen, and its weight sustained by the 
delicate hands of wild herbs, celandine, cuckoo 
flower: passes now a heap of flints for mending the 
road, fiercely white, but, they also, received and 
embraced by flowers, and with an attenuated leaf or 
bloodless petal driven through their interstices here 
and there, leaf and petal for the most part being of 
dandelion or herb-Robert. Sometimes the bronzed 
foliage of an ash, lately budded, stoops to kiss its 
own shadow in a still pool. 

The path does seem formed for the delight of 
such as can let pass long hours without anxiety 
or regret, so much it loiters, so much it curves. 

The day is growing. And how luminous is the 
mere green of grass! Always robbed of a sight of 
the fields at hand by the hedge as you rise and 
descend with the path, and naturally allured by 
what is remote, because of a certain perfection that 
it seems to have, or perhaps of a plastic surrendering 
to the caprice of the imagination, the eye is held by 
the vision of country that is distant more than half 
a league. The green of that country, its placid trees 
in a meditative and noiseless repose, its pools of 
silver, and, more than all, its slow herds couched 
luxuriously in bloom or deep grass, ponderous, 
immobile, superb, with horns bowed, or gliding 
entirely without haste through the broad fields; all 
this, together with the forms—are they men or 
gods ?—that move, move and seem never weary of 
the limitless green, delight the eye with a strange 
promise, never broken, ever repeated, never fulfilled. 
And the watchful mind is nevertheless contented by 
degrees, and relaxes concern for that vision at the 
horizon fields. A change in the actual scene is un- 
remarked. The advance keeps pace with the 
slackening thoughts. A level space of confined view 
is reached. So at length to the increasing shade of 
trees placed in closer and closer file does the mind 
respond with the sympathy of such clear tranquil 
thoughts as fall into their place shapely and ripe. 
Wych elms with their crisp incrustations of seed 
and of bright new leaf stoop toward the shoulder 
and lay their cool green on the brow; the forest 
scent mounts from a jungle of grass. And little by 
little the voices of noon, the voices of sunned 
country, have ceased: the blithe linnet is left 
behind, the moping bullfinch is here, and instead of 
the lark, a robin turns over a wistful note or two, a 
dove coos, speaking for the wood’s silence. This 
surely is the spot to meet that long appetite of the 
eyes. 

‘ The imperious wood! It is the very home of 
that silence which is older than time. The motions, 
the motions without noise, of branches and leaves 
hint the preparations for some rite that is forward 
in the wood. Even the bullfinch is passed. No bird 
save the crow and the dove seeks the neighbourhood 
of beeches that have no bough for many feet up their 
tall trunks. And the thicket is no more than a haze 
of pallid emerald and slim twig. The untrodden 
grass is loaded with dew. Here, still unburied, is last 
year’s leaf; a lark’s nest brims the last footprint 
stamped in the sward ; and, disused since the harden- 
ing of the hawberries of last year, a child's hollowed 
elder-stick lies in the grass. Infinite age, prodigality, 
heedlessness, unhaste—and there at length, beheld 
compassionately by eyes iong prepared for such scene, 
where the lines of trees close and mix, is the desolate 
church, become, by still other links than the herbage 
and ivy which it supports, than brute and bird to 
whom it gives a home, accorporate to the trees that 
overshadow its walls of stone. The acorns from 
which the forest was built once gurgled under the 
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feet of knights. Nobody scatters the acorns under- 
foot now. But many have got into the church ; 
there, too, are the wild perfumes, the humming 
silence of the great wood; the flowers grow there, 
blanched and fragile like enchanted bloom; that 
potent savour, too, undefinable and at first repellent, 
is there, like that about a wild beast that lies down 
in the brake; while, unlike the gold sunbeam, a 
strange, unwilling bird, imprisoned in a chill vault, 
the light here finds a response in the smouldering 
moss and retentive, engrailed stone. And grass has 
covered up all the tombs; the tombs are dead. 
Against the mighty peace of all this, as a picture 
on a broad wall, is the history of Pelleas, told me 
first of all here, and irrefragably linked to it and 
to a wonderful cirque of stones, amid this country 
of flowers and destitute of visible stone, at which 
Pelleas met the lady of the lake for the first 
time. He was then mourning still for his loss of 
Ettard. “ And he had died for her love had not been 
one of the ladies of the lake, her name was Dame 
Nimue, and she wedded Sir Pelleas, and she saved 
him that he was never slain, and he was a full noble 


knight. EDWARD THOMAS. 





THE SPREAD OF BULL- FIGHTING IN 
FRANCE, 


“| O we wish to see France become a second 

Spain?” bluntly asks M. Clemenceau in the 
Aurore, one of the few papers that persistently 
protest against the bull-ring. Another writer of 
no less weight, M. Fouillée, says: “In many French 
towns, men, women, and children now flock to the 
arena on the express understanding that bulls are to 
be slaughtered, thus learning to delight in cruelty. 
The Government contents itself with fining the 
law-breakers seventeen francs, a set-off against 
twenty thousand francy profit. In many respects 
we are not governed at*all” (“La Psychologie du 
Peuple Francais”). Another writer thus arraigns 
the authorities (M. Gide, “ La Foi et la Vie,” July Ist, 
1898): “Far indeed are we from the days when only 
Arles and Nimes monopolised the bull-fight in 
France. At Cette, to cite one instance of many, 
two bull-fighting companies or associations have just 
been formed—Le Club des Aficiioados (amateurs) 
and Le Club Taurin. The same thing has been done 
in many other towns. Note this point: these asso- 
ciations, whilst formed for an illegal object, have no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining the prefectoral 
authority, without which no corporate body can 
exist.” The italics are my own. Here we come to 
the most significant and certainly the most deplor- 
able feature in this rapid spread of tauromachie 
throughout France. The killing of bulls for public 
entertainment is prohibited by two clauses of the Loi 
Grammont; furthermore, so late as May of the present 
year, pressed by petitioners, the Chamber pro- 
hibited the formation of any associations whatever 
having this object. Thus every prefect granting a 
charter or right of association to these clubs acts 
in direct defiance of the law, and any adult patron 
of the bull-ring knows that such is the case. Well 
may M. Fouillée exclaim, “ We are not governed.” 
To their honour be it said, from Protestants and 
Protestant organs have come the most strenuous 
protests against such barbarity and law-breaking. 
“We can but view with profound alarm this mental 
aberration, this aping of Spain,” writes M. Gide in 
the paper just named. Another writer (see “Le 
Protestant,” September 4th, 1897) thus states the 
case: “ Ere long there will not be in the departments 
— of Lot and Garonne and the Lourdes a single townling 
of three or four thousand souls without its arena 
for toros de muerte, an expression untranslatable 
into French. At Nérac (7,429 souls) a short time 
since it was necessary to pierce again and again 
(larder) a poor animal that refused to die. In 





August of this year, at Castiljaloux (3,394 souls), 
bulls were put to death after the horrible Spanish 
fashion. Would any outsider believe that we had a 
Loi Grammont and a Government ostensibly decided 
to enforce it?” 

The bull-fight has now become an institution at 
Roubaix, the great manufacturing town on the 
Belgian frontier. An effort also was lately made 
to acclimatise these disgusting spectacles at Dijon. 
The mild, amiable Bourguignon character rebelled 
against such a return to barbarism, and the 
promoters went away after heavy losses. The 
same thing happened at the Paris Centennial 
Exhibition of 1889. An arena was then fitted up 
at tremendous expense, but the thing proved a dead 
failure. The bulls, furnished at his own cost by a 
French nobleman, were sold at a loss, the picadors 
and toreadors sent back to Spain, and the decora- 
tions, trappings, and fittings up sold by auction. 
Full particulars of the sale were given by the Daily 
News at the time. That the brutal Spanish sport 
no more appealed to the Parisian workman than the 
Bourguignon vigneron, the following story will show. 
A personal friend of my own, a young Englishman, 
entered a tramway returning from the arena. A 
lady came up soon after. Every place was full, but 
a workman in blue blofse immediately jumped from 
his seat saying: “ First tell me, madame—do you 
come from the bull-fight?” She replied in the 
affirmative, whereupon he coolly reseated himself 
with the words: “Then you shall not have my place. 
To think of any woman going to such a spectacle!” 

The Government would do well to look to this 
matter. Disgraceful scenes have lately taken place in 
the arena of Toulon—a mob of pleasure-seekers were 
maddened, and why? Because they were deprived of 
bloodshed and what, to all decent folks, should be 
loathsome and harrowing scenes. At Toulon also 
the bull-fight is a modern innovation and there is 
no doubt that the moral contagion is rapidly 
spreading. The topic is indeed a depressing one 
to all lovers of the French nation and well-wishers 
to the Republic. Who, of these, can help recal- 
ling the final sentences of Dr. Merivale’s nine- 
teenth chapter? “The Romans,” he _ writes 
(* General History of Rome”), “indulged themselves 
with the conceit that these cruel spectacles of useless 
skill and valour (gladiatorial shows) helped to train 
them in sentiments of manly pride and contempt of 
wounds and death. Throughout all that remains of 
their literature, hardly a word is heard of disgust or 
disapproval of them. The better spirits among them 
appear, indeed, under the influence of a milder civil- 
isation, to have tacitly withdrawn themselves from 
the amphitheatre ; but no shrewd analyst of human 
nature can now fail to trace to their influence the 
hardening of the heart and conscience of the mass of 
the Roman people.” Significant is the fact that the 
increase of crime in France is especially noteworthy 
in what may as yet be called “the bull-fighting 
zone.” And still prefects continue to grant charters 


of association to bull-fighting companies, the bull- - 


ring being all the while strictly prohibited by law! 
M. B-E. 








SIDE LIGHTS ON THE WAR. 


VI.—Tue Minirary MuppLe. (Tampa, Florida, 
May 18th.) 


‘\HIS morning General Ludlow, late United States 

military attaché in London, and now chief of 
the Engineer Department here, invited me _ to 
accompany him on a little trip of inspection. I was 
asked to keep the matter a secret for the day, 
because much of a staff officer's time now is 
employed in dodging embarrassing questions. We 
took the railway, nine miles, to Port Tampa, and 
there looked about ineffectually for a long time 
before we could procure a small boat to row us off 
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to the Whitney, which was at anchor a hundred 
yards from the shore. A local passenger boat was 
just pushing off from the pier, and the General asked 
the Captain to put him aboard. This the skipper 
declined to do—he had no time! This little episode 
is rather typical. Uncle Sam has more than doubled 
the commercial importance of this port by the 
military activity developed here, yet the people 
most directly interested show little disposition to 
assist the Government beyond what has been called 
for by contract. And so it happened that the officer 
responsible for the military defences of this port at 
a time when much depended upon rapidity of move- 
ment was compelled to start upon his official visit 
paddled out from shore in the dirty old dinghy of a 
mulatto fisherman. It was democratic, but not 
businesslike. 

The big wooden wharves were taken up with 
stores for the army, amongst them three big siege 
guns. Six transports of about 2,000 tons each were 
ready to embark troops and horses. Sentries of 
the First Regular Infantry guarded all approaches, 
and I had to stick close to the general for fear of 
being challenged. The mo:t interesting vessel at 
the wharf was the Florida, which was at that 
moment receiving a cargo of some fifty mules, 
5,000 rifles, 100,000 rounds of ammunition, and 
a goodly amount of food for the Cuban army. 
Three hundred insurgents were lying about under 
the sheds, having slept there through the previous 
night. They were a cheerless, looking lot. They 
were dressed much like stage brigands, the most 
conspicuous feature of their uniform being monstrous 
broad-brimmed felt or straw hats, and correspond- 
ingly conspicuous spurs. Few people can look 
heroic after spending a disturbed night on the floor 
of a steamboat shed while loading is proceeding. 
The mules and horses made little distinction between 
patriots and other cargo, and army mules are not 
credited with considerate hind legs. They made a 
picture strongly suggestive of an emigrant load on 
first arrival in New York. To be sure, each had 
a rifle and the national sword or machete; and there 
was a brave display of Cuban cockades and military 
belts, but in general it all lacked the appearance of 
reality. It was not “convincing.” Captain Lee, 
R.A., also looked them over attentively. He has no 
opinions to express so long as he is in official 
relations with the American army —but I am 
inclined to suspect that as he looked them over he 
felt glad that God had not created him in Cuba. 

Accompanying the expedition were twenty-four 
negro troopers of the Ninth Regular Cavalry—fine 
fellows, that reminded me of the Basuto mounted 
police. Their horses were wiry animals in good 
condition. These troopers are to be used in opening 
communication between Gomez and the coast; at 
least, so says Colonel Dorst, who commands this 
expedition. The colonel had, by the way, kindly 
invited me to be the only civilian on this interesting 
expedition, but at the last moment orders came from 
General Shafter that no one under any circumstances 
should be taken along save the fighting force. 

Thereby hangs a tale. This was supposed to be 
a tremendously secret expedition. I alone was in the 
secret, so said the gallant colonel. I kept the secret 
easily, but was somewhat surprised to be told all 
about it fifteen hours before the start by none other 
than the German military attaché, Count von Goetzen. 
He spoke of it as the common talk about head 
quarters, and this proved to be the truth, No 
wonder that the real soldiers here are much annoyed, 
and that in their desperation they seize drastic 
measures to protect themselves. I have no doubt 
that the details of this second landing expedition 
under Colonel Dorst wes known in Havana by way 
of Madrid long before the Florida started from 
Tampa. We are still making war on the opera 
bouffe plan; but then so it was when William 
Howard Russell chronicled the battle of Bull Run. 

Our boat, the Whitney, was a comfortable paddle 
boat of perhaps 2,000 tons, chartered by the 





Government for this war. Westeamed twelve knots 
an hour for two hours, and then cast anchor at the 
Government wharf at Egmont Key, a little island 
of white sand inhabited mostly by rattlesnakes and 
a lighthouse keeper. The island is of strategic im- 
portance, as commanding the channel from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Tampa. Guns with a range of two 
miles can control this channel completely, or rather, 


the twe chanueld on either side of Egmont Key. 24+ 


One sand battery, with platforms for two big guns, 
was practically completed; the other was well ad- 
vanced. Twenty negroes were engaged upon each; but 
as to details I wished to see nothing, so I went in 
swimming while the general sweltered in the bomb- 
proof galleries. The sand all about here looks like 
powdered sugar, and the sharks may be observed 
from shore gliding along in search of company. 
This sand is excellent for purposes of fortification, 
for it packs very well. It is almost incredible that 
Tampa has been so long without even a battery of 
field artillery to protect it against a dash of light 
cruisers from the sea. Vast quantities of military 
stores, including coal, are here gathered together, 
and an enterprising enemy would be well repaid for 
the expenditure of a few torpedoes. He could at 
least sink half a dozen transports and blow the 
wharf buildings to pieces. 

There is something to me immensely breezy 
and optimistic in the contempt of ordinary pre- 
caution manifested by the war authorities here. 
I do not say by the regular army, but by the 
political heads of military departments. The 
Government gives passes indiscriminately to every 
newspaper reporter who chooses to apply for one; 
and, as a consequence, if a man wants to play 
the spy or get access to headquarters for private 
business he merely calls himself a journalist, and at 
once is licensed to pry about the military camps. 

So far not a single military move has been made 
that was not known in Madrid prior to its inception. 
Not a single detail of our mobilisation is kept secret. 
One might elsewhere be tempted to think that the 
United States were disseminating news on purpose 
to deceive the enemy, but it is nothing of the kind. 
We here lay bare every fault in the administration 
and every scheme of military purport, as though the 
people of the United States were a committee on 
the conduct of war; and as though cables and spies 
did not exist. At present I am searching in vain to 
discover who is commanding the United States 
troops destined for the invasion of Cuba. There is 
a commander of an army corps here, and there is a 
general commanding the United States army who 
lives in Washington. But neither of these can order 
a spittoon repaired without consulting the quarter- 
master-general in Washington. Then there is the 
Secretary of War, who is superior to any officer 
in the field, and who considers himself a master 
strategist and born leader of troops. These three 
are generally at cross-purposes. Then at the top of 
all is the President, the titular commander-in-chief 
of the army, who does a vast amount of harm by 
making colonels and generals of men who are fre- 
quently not even ornamental. There is no head 
to the American army, consequently no unity of 
thought or action. The President is the creature of 
politicians and what they regard as public opinion. 
The Secretary of War is a creature of the President. 
Both view military questions from the standpoint of 
the politician—that is to say, each asks of can- 
didates for military honours not if they are good 
soldiers but if they can influence votes. 

General Miles at Washington and General Shafter 
at Tampa can do nothing in the face of such forces. 
The regular army has no votes worth considering, 
and consequently politicians treat it as merely a 
means of increasing their own importance, not of 
conducting war alone. This explains how it happens 
to-day that men are appointed from civil life to com- 
mand brigades and divisions, while officers of the 
regular army are passed over who are eminently 
fitted for command. When it happens that a 
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regular army officer gets a high command, it may 
be assumed that he or his family have been able 
to exert considerable political pressure in Washing- 
ton. After all, I find that I am merely saying in 
other words what the eminent writer who repre- 
sented the Times at the beginning of the great Civil 
War wrote in 1861. We are about to learn the 
art of war anew by committing first all the blunders 
which preceded Grant's final triumph in 1865. 


PoOULTNEY BIGELOW. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


sania 
CHURCH AND PARLIAMENT. 

Srr,—It is useless for your correspondent “ A. W.” to explain 
away the law. He says: * The Prayer-Book is an instrument, a 
part of Church machinery, a means to an end which must not be 
exalted unto an end in itself.” Permit me, on this, to observe 
that it has been decided by the law officers of the Crown that 
the Book of Common Prayer is binding on all members of the 
Established Church. In a judgment given in 1888 by Lord 
Penzance in the Arches Court of the Provinee of Canterbury, 
his L rdship said: “The rubries of the Prayer Book were 
not merely directory, but were in their smallest incidents 
nothing less than positive commands of law, strictly to be 
followed and fa thfully obeyed.” This is decisive, but very 
uncongenial. But these good Christians must be dumb and 
passive, for is it not written, “ As a man soweth, so also shall he 
reap '’ ?—Yours obediently, W. Day. 


18, Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 





THE FABLE OF THE ROOKS AND CROWS. 


o.- -— 


( = on a time—how long ago 
Historians do not claim to know— 
The host of creatures winged and feathered 

In special convocation gathered, 

To choose of all their tribes the best 

To set as guides above the rest: 

By whom alone it should be taught 
What might and what might not be thought 
(So that henceforth such peace should be 
As rules where happy birds agree), 

And in whose function it should lie 

The rule of virtue to supply, 

Both by example and by words 

Of counsel sweet to other birds. 


For all the feathered race’s sake 

This noble task to undertake 

What wonder all preferred the Rooks, 
So grave, so wise, so good their looks ? 
On one condition—not to let 

The Crows again dominion get, 

Whose conduct of the self-same trust 
Had left much flavour of disgust. 

The Rooks consented ; swore the Crows 
Should be their everlasting foes : 

This the sole pledge wherewith each Rook 
His ministration undertook. 


One sole dissentient voice was heard— 
Heard, but not listened to, the bird— 

For all were well aware the Owl 

Was but a vain, contentious fowl, 

Who, just because he saw by night, 
Swore other birds bereft of sight, 

And hooted, in and out of season, 

At all things, in the name of Reason, 
Aware, since naught goes well for long, 
That time would seldom prove him wrong. 
“Time,” quoth this captious bird, “ will show 
No diffrence 'twixt the Rook and Crow”; 
And when all cried “ Keep silence, do,” 

He but replied: “Tu-whoo, tu-whoo.” 


It seemed as if all things colluded 
To prove the owl of sense denuded, 
For all the feathered tribes agreed 











Ne’er better did reform succeed ; 
Contentment, plant of rarest birth, 
Was actually seen on earth, 

Not amongst men, of course, but where 
Birds met and revelled in the air; 

No more for difference of thought 
Was it with tooth and talon fought; 
No more did difference of words 
Disturb the concord of the birds, 
Under the Rooks’ mild influence 

So wondrously grew common sense 

(If so, at least, I that may call 

Which is the rarest sense of all), 

That al! began, each in the other, 

To recognise a sort of brother, 

Till (thing unheard of!) birds of prey 
Ceased at last other birds to slay, 
And even mutual murder came 

Less glory to confer than shame. 

So boldly railed the Rooks at wrong 
The weak no longer feared the strong; 
The poorest birds were made to feel 
An interest in the Commonweal, 

And in their direst need would look 
For sympathy from ev'ry Rook, 

Who always from his scanty hoard 
Found some relief he could afford. 

As for the Crows, their works and ways 
Belonged to long-forgotten days. 


Ah! many a taunt and many a jeer 

Had in those days the owl to bear. 

“No wonder,” cried they, “ your disgrace 
Prompts you by day to hide your face, 
And utter to the midnight air 
Wisdom that no one wants to hear!” 
“Time,” quoth that tiresome bird, “ will show 
No diff'rence ‘twixt the Rook and Crow.” 


To scorn they laughed him; but alas! 
Time brings the strangest things to pass; 
Time builds no mountains, empires, creeds, 
But it implants in all the seeds 

Of ultimate decline, till naught 

Is left of all the toil it wrought. 

Not mine the fault; I simply tell 

What from the lapse of time befell, 

How by degrees where bird met bird 
Began low whispers to be heard, 

That things were not quite as they were, 
And even worsened year by year. 


The Rooks, as knowledge spread, began 
To act upon an altered plan, 

And to distinguish what they taught 
From what they actually thought, 

Till no one ever really knew 

What they deemed false or what deemed true. 
Nor did themselves seem well to know, 
For no kaleidoscope could show 

More quick or thorough changes than 
Through the now jarring rookery ran. 

So great, indeed, the noise they made 
You could not hear the words they said ; 
Only of this you felt assured— 

From cawings high, and low, and broad— 
That such diversity of throat 

Could not much harmony denote. 

In short, the very air was rent 

With such a Babel of dissent 

As scarce sounds louder in the Zoo 
When parrot talks with cockatoo. 


And soon the blackness of the coat 

Was all of union left to note; 

Only of this they seemed agreed, 

That whilst they shrieked with varied creed 
No other birds were free to choose 

The same diversity of views, 

But must implicitly receive 

All that they bade them to believe. 


As between false and true the line 
Became less easy to define, 
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Less and less clear became ere long 

The boundaries of right and wrong: 

At strife themselves, the rooks no more 
Rebuked the rising love for war ; 

If Nature meant not birds to fight, 
Why did she make the Hawk and Kite? 
When weaker birds complained of wrong, 
Right was the pleasure of the strong, 
And patience under ev'ry woe 

Was the sole virtue birds should show. 
Withal they showed a careful mind 

To keep their own nests warmly lined, 
Whilst some, indeed, so careful grew 

Of all, or more than all, their due 

That by degrees their appellation 
Acquired a novel connotation, 

And in birds’ parlance Rook became 

A term significant of shame. 


Nor few the Rooks who boldly said 
The Crow was still their rightful head, 
To whom from birds of ev’ry hue 
Alone was real allegiance due, 

And to restore to whom his power 
They waited but the fitting hour. 

As for their oath, that they’d oppose 
Those birds as their eternal foes, 
Well—no one had a right to bind 
The native freedom of the mind, 
And conscience might refuse assent 
To what extorted utt’rance meant. 


And then those crafty birds, the Crows, 
From their prolonged dejection rose, 
And even made some puzzled birds 
Give heed to their persuasive words, 
By which they claimed to be possessed 
Of right to govern all the rest. 


What means this noise that doth disturb 
The slumbers of one sleeping bird— 
Sleeping the sleep of sweet repose 

That naught but apathy bestows ? 

His blinking eyes, unused to light, 
Behold a strange unwonted sight : 

Lo! birds of ev'ry kind and feather 
Round him, the outcast, flock together, 
And rend the welkin with their cries: 
* All hail, great prophet, true and wise, 
The Rooks are even as the Crows, 

All freedom equally oppose, 

And with amalgamated pride 

Both now against us are allied.” 

Then for a moment might you trace 

A smile flit o’er the wise one’s face 

As he replied: “ Tu-whoo, tu-whoo, 

Has that plan proved a failure too? 
Did not I say that time would show 
No diffrence 'twixt the Rook and Crow ? 
Ye foolish birds! full dear the price 
You've paid for scorn of my advice ; 
Henceforth be wise, and with more sense 
Alike with Rook and Crow dispense, 
Else will their pride of place and power 
Threaten fresh danger ev'ry hour. 

For many a State’s been overthrown 
By ministers to masters grown, 

And too much power on any bird 

Is most mistakenly conferred. 

False to their trust, the Rooks no more 
Deserve such homage as of yore, 

And tenths are only rightly paid 

To those by whom the law’s obeyed. 
‘Tis wondrous how rebellious pride 
May be reduced by food denied ! 

The nation’s peace you yet may save 
By taking back the powers you gave; 
A word suffices for the wise: 

You can both grant and stop supplies ; 
Exact the forfeit plainly due 

For trust betrayed: Tu-whoo, tu-whoo.” 


J. A, FARRER. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE.* 


ie 
“Tue Forest Lovers.”’—I. 


YPON some reasoning which, during the recent 

' hot weather, I have not found energy to 
grapple with, reviewers of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
“ The Forest Lovers ” (Macmillan & Co.) are asserting 
that it demonstrates a theorem, the theorem being 
that prose romance needs not confine itself to the 
age of love-locks or of tie-wigs, or rely for its 
wardrobe exclusively on jack-boots, laced coats, 
three-cornered hats, and other decorations of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—that, in spite 
of Don Quixote, knight-errantry can still be made 
the stuff of serious fiction, and a knight in complete 
armour as good a hero as any of your cavaliers, 
pirates, or Bonnie Dundee men. 


That knights-errant have for many years been 
less popular heroes than Bonnie Dundee men is true 
enough, tobe sure. But that they are, and always 
have been, fit subjects (and in some respects un- 
rivalled subjects) for romantic treatment in prose 
or verse—why, “ who was deniging of it, Betsy?’ The 
reviewers are kicking away at an open door. The 
difficulty has been, not that armed knights are 
indifferent subjects for prose romance, but that they 
are too good, and that the greatest artists have said 
what has seemed to be the final word upon them. 
After Homer, an artist of ordinary modesty does not 
feel himself able to say much about the Trojans and 
Achzeans. After Malory, it takes a bold man to 
invent a new style of prose treatment for the 
adventures of knights-errant and damsels in distress. 
Prose (always timid in matters of romance, seldom, 
as M. Maeterlinck has put it, daring to be beautiful) 
has resigned the choicest of all romantic fields to 
poetry, not because of any failure to recognise its 
choiceness, but from a very reasonable distrust of its 
own capacities. 


For the prose writer, as he turns the pages of 
Malory, is bound to put this question to himself: 
“ How in the world am I to write about such men 
and women, after Malory? Heaven knows I would 
write about them if I could. Never were such 
chances for a man whose delight in life is to weave 
romantic stories. But either I must palely copy the 
great master, and make pretence that I am address- 
ing readers who as a matter of fact have been dead 
for four hundred years, or I must somehow translate 
my story into language which, without destroying 
its romantic bloom, will sound natural and un- 
forced in the ears of nineteenth-century men and 
women.” And how is this to be done? Have not 
archaisms of speech passed into an essential part of 
the charm of such stories? William Morris thought 
so, but the public and most of the critics did not 
agree with him, and talked about Wardour Street 
English. 


My own opinion is that, while doing sadly in- 
sufficient justice to the beauty of Morris’s prose 
romances as conceptions, the public and the majority 
of critics were right in the main. You may write 
stories about folks who have been dead a hundred 
thousand years, but the audience for whom you 
write them should be alive, or your stories cannot be 
alive. Morris imagined his audience as well as his 
dramatis personee—his readers were every whit as 
fictitious as his characters. He recited ghostly tales 
in a hall full of ghosts. He actually put into 
practice Lamb's whimsical resolve: ‘‘ D—n the age! 
I will write for antiquity.” 


Mr. Hewlett does not write for antiquity. He 
essays to tell a tale of knight-errantry to an 
audience of living men and women. It is a charm- 
ing tale, delicately and prettily conceived, fittingly, 

* Erxratvum.—In our “Literary Causerie” last week Messrs. 
Jarrold were wrongly given as publishers of “Tuttlebury Tales” 
instead of Messrs, Digby, Long & Co. 
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too; but unhappily in this matter the difliculty 
does not lie in conceiving a fit story, but in giving 
it fit utterance. It is not the material that gives 
trouble, but the old imperious precedents bound on 
the modern artist by dead masters. You remember 
the questionings which vexed the soul of Flavian in 
Mr. Pater’s “ Marius the Epicurean ”— 


Was poetic beauty a thing ever one and the same, a type 
absolute; or, changing always with the soul of time itself, did it 
depend upon the taste, the peculiar trick of apprehension, the 
fashion, as we say, of each successive age 2? Might one recover 
that old. earlier sense of it, that earlier manner, in a masté rly 
effort to recall all the complexities of the life, moral and intel- 
lectual, of the earlier age to which it had belonged? .. . 

Homer had said 

Oj 3 re 5 \smevos ToAubertec €yvTus ixovT 
Ioria pev oreiAavtro, Geoay B ev wnt uweAai 
Ex 5€ xai avtol Baivoy én | 


And how poetie th Homer 


« simple incident seemed, told just thus ! 


was always telling things after this manner. And one might 
think there had been no effort in it; that here was but the 
almost mechanical transcript of a time, naturally, intrinsically 
poetic, a time in which one could hardly have spoken at all 
without ideal effect, or the sailors pulled down their boat 


without making a picture in “the great style ” against a sky 
charged with marvels. Must not the mere prose of an age, 
itself thus ideal, have counted for more than half of Homer's 
poetry F 

Substitute Malory for Homer and you have the 
question which must have vexed Mr. Hewlett when 
he sat down to write his romance of knight-errantry. 
And I could wish that, having once made up his 
mind to translate his story into modern, or more 
or less modern, language (and in this determination 
I believe he was wise as well as bold)—I could wish, 
I say, that he had prepared himself for translating 
Malory by copying out and keeping before him on 
his writing-table a few of Matthew Arnold’s counsels 
upon translating Homer. Readers of these columns 
will allow, perhaps, that the judicial and pedagogic 
attitudes are not often assumed in them. A 
journalist was good enough to hint, the other day, 
that in the higher criticism I am never likely to 
achieve greatness. He would have uttered an 
equally solemn truth bad he said that I am never 
likely to try. But I confess that, for once in a way, 
when reading “The Forest Lovers,” I longed for a 
thick blue pencil and leave to work my wicked will. 
Whatever the merits and demerits of Mr. Meredith's 
prose style may be—and they have been discussed 
often enough—no one has suggested, to my know- 
ledge, that they might make a pleasing or a fruitful 
graft upon the English of Malory. And I venture 
to hope that by the time Mr. Hewlett has perfected 
his method his sense of congruity will have taught 
him to discard such sentences as these from his tales 
of medieval men and women: 


1) Determined to meet craft with craft, she wried her 
mouth to a smile, she drove peace into her eyes, took a bosomful 
of breath, and turned to be actress for the first time in her life. 
Th s meant to re li ‘ herse lf. 
to become an artist. : 


. ’ 
and then ¢ repress She was like 


2) Isoult had nothing to say to this. Touch her on the con- 
crete of her love, and she was always dumb. 

3) That clear and mild evening, fluted as April by a thrush 
in the lilaes, Prosper and the Countess walked together on the 
terrace . . . it seemed as if the earth, sure of the sun at last, 
left her conning tower with a happy sigh. It turned the 
Countess to a tender mood, where she suffered herself to be 
played upon by the season—l’ora del te mpo e la dolce stagione. 
The spring whimpered in her blood. . . . They both langhed 
together, so that the guards nudged each other. One prophesied 
a match of it. 


You may hint, concerning these objections, that 
wiseacres probably found very similar ones to urge 
against the methods which writers of the Renais- 
sance applied to classical themes—against the method 
of Marlowe's “Hero and Leander,” for instance. 
And Mr. Hewlett’s experiment is, at any rate, an 
interesting one. Certainly it is; if he succeeds in 
it, he will have added a new joy to life. And that, 


I hope, is sufficient reason for devoting another week 
to “ The Forest Lovers,” 


A. T. Q. C, 
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THE LAITY IN THE CHURCH. 


Essays IN AID OF THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH. Edited 
by Charles Gore, M.A., D.D. London: John Murray. 


TYNHIS book ostensibly belongs to the class which it 

is customary to describe as “‘ manifestoes.” It is, 
according to its own title, a volume of “ Essays 
in Aid of the Reform of the Church.” The writers 
are mainly of the Anglican High Church party, but 
they include an Elder of the Scottish Kirk, an 
American Bishop, a South African clergyman, a 
well-known Scottish Episcopal layman, and an Irish 
Canon. The purpose of the book may be said to be 
twofold—to ascertain and assert the rights of the 
laity, i.e. if it be possible to discover who the laity 
are; and to claim more freedom for the Church in 
its relation to the State. 

The recognition of the rights of the laity from 
the men mainly responsible for this work is a 
significant sign of the times. They have pleaded 
long enough for the clergy, and have helped to 
create the rather “lawless” clergyman, who claims 
to be at once the priest and the Pope of his parish. 
The Anglican has in many ways loved to imitate 
the Roman, but in one respect he has conspicuously 
failed—the clergy for whose orders he has so 
strenuously pleaded, whose apostolic descent he so 
strenuously maintains, are in almost every respect, 
so far as canonical obligations are concerned, the 
converse of the Roman. There is no one the Church 
of Rome so profoundly distrusts as the independent 
priest; no such person, indeed, is possible within 
its large and ample borders. It is specially careful 
of discipline and control over the priest in the act 
and article of Absolution; it fears, even while toa 
large extent it lives by, the power of the confessional, 
and it has carefully surrounded the penitent with 
means of protection against the confessor, and it 
has as carefully imposed upon the confessor limita- 
tions that he may not overstep and responsibilities 
he must not forget. But too often the Anglican 
priest is sent out without training and without 
constitutional or canonical safeguards to work his 
inexperienced will, not simply within the parish or 
congregation, but within the still more sacred 
sanctuary which is represented by the souls of its 
most pious members. For the Anglican Episcopate 
is not as the Roman: it is, in a cardinal degree civil, 
not only as to its origin, but as to the terms on 
which it exercises jurisdiction and discipline. The 
Bishop has to think, not simply of canonical law and 
not simply of ecclesiastical formul:e, but especially of 
those courts juridical in mind, civil in origin, legal in 
spirit and in method, that may be called upon to 
review, disallow, or modify his judgment. The 
result is that he can never act as if he were a purely 
ecclesiastical authority ; and he has therefore to seek 
a way, a via media it may euphemistically be called, 
which will not bring him into conflict either with 
public opinion on the one hand or the civil courts on 
the other, and that way is commonly to leave as 
much as possible the congregation at the mercy of 
its incumbent. The result is expressed in what 
these writers confess to be the present “lawlessness.” 
The civil power has ceased to be the old iron hand 
that enforced the Laws of Uniformity, and has 
become either Gallio-like, caring for none of these 
things, or else, Pilate-like, seeking the line of least 
resistance, anxious on the whole to do right, but 
seeking to do it by skilfully steering between the 
clamorous priests and the protesting multitude. 
And so the need for reform has become obvious even 
to the most blind, and we have Canon Gore, with the 
courage which always characterises him and with 
the fine disregard for consistency which is one of 
the most interesting traits in his character, standing 
forward to plead for reforms which may at once 
give the laity more power within the Church and 
the Church more control over her own destinies. 
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The Essays vary, of course,'in their intellectual 
merits, in their insight, in knowledge, in literary 
quality; but the thought, as a whole, moves within 
limits that make it more interesting than helpful to 
those who really wish to see the Church brought 
into line with the mind, with the politics, with the 
social and economical problems and necessities of the 
day. One of the first things that strikes the reader 
is the complete change this book indicates, if not in 
principle, at least in political attitude within the 
party which is known as the High Church. One 
who has studied the controversies which followed 
the Elizabethan settlement cannot but be struck by 
the degree in which Whitgift and Hooker are here 
repudiated for Cartwright and Travers. Canon 
Gore’s “reversion to type” or “return to the 
original Christian ideal” is exactly the thing for 
which Cartwright pleaded, on which Whitgift 
poured his rather brutal scorn, and against which 
Hooker pleaded in some of his most eloquent chap- 
ters. And this exchange of the High Church for the 
Puritan standpoint is the more emphasised from 
being made in the interests of the laity and the 
right of the Church to the claim to regulate her own 
affairs. These were the very things for which Cart- 
wright contended, these are the very things which 
his great opponents most strenuously assailed. And 
the ground on which they justified the Act of 
Uniformity has a most cogent bearing on the 
question, Who are the laity of the English Church? 
The writers are, as Canon Gore frankly recognises, 
not agreed among themselves. He would give what 
he terms “ the Church suffrage” “only to male and 
female communicants.” Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Torr 
“prefer to allow it to all baptised and confirmed 
persons who declare themselves bond-fide members 
of the Church of England.” But what does this 
attempt to determine who are the laity mean save 
this—that the idea on which the Laws of Uniformity 
from Elizabeth onward have been based, isabandoned? 
The laity of the Church of England, so far as she is 
the English Church, are the English people, and their 
rights are exercised in the way known to English 
law and custom, viz. in Parliament and by their 
representatives. It was the English Parliament that 
framed and enforced the laws which defined the 
status and the constitution of the English Church, 
and they did it as her laity—persons with equal 
powers to make laws for Church and for State. 
And there are men who are neither “ communi- 
cants” of the Anglican Church nor _ persons 
“ baptised or confirmed” by her, who would yet main- 
tain their constitutional right to speak or to vote in 
matters which affect at once her faith, her practice, 
and her properties. We are not saying that the 
position is right or that it is wrong; we only say 
that it is both historically just and constitutionally 
valid, and that it must be reckoned with in any 
proposal that would substitute a new for an old 
legislative authority in the Church. Many things, 
indeed, have tended to qualify both their power and 
their will to exercise it. One of these is the growth 
of the toleration which was so offensive to the old 
High Churchman ; another of these is the increased 
feeling that the Church as a Church ought to be 
separate from the State because the State grows less 
and less competent to be an authority in the Church, 
because its legislature tends more and more to 
contain many persons who are intellectually or 
morally out of sympathy with her. It is high time 
that the generous aims of the men who pleaded for the 
liberation of the Church from the control of the 
State should be recognised. We have heard too long of 
“ the dissidence of dissent” and of the social jealousy 
of the dissenter,—those venerable bogeys of the pro- 
fessional controversialist. It is time to recognise 
that their thought has penetrated into a book like 
this, and converted their opponents. They believed 
that if the State endowed and established a Church 
it made itself responsible for the beliefs of the 
Church, and so bound itself to judge where it was 
quite incapable of forming an equitable judgment. 





They said, in effect, ‘‘ We, as religious men, may feel 
strongly that certain religious views are pernicious, 
but we feel even more strongly that as religious 
views they ought not to be suppressed by the State, 
nor ought the machinery of the State to be set in 
motion for their suppression. But while Church 
and State are one, we have as citizens our own 
measure of responsibility for the faith and the policy 
of the Church, while as religious men we feel that no 
Church ought to be coerced by the State nor have 
its creed made part of the civil constitution. We 
plead, therefore, for this complete separation in 
order that we may rid ourselves of the obligation 
which lies upon us, so long as the Church is under 
the State, in which we have the rights and duties of 
citizens, to bring ,it into conformity with what we 
hold to be the truth. We want the Church to have 
control of her own creed. We do not want the 
State to impose upon us the duty of legislating for a 
church simply because it is hers even though it be 
not ours. If we can secure this separation the 
Church will be free to legislate in her own affairs, and 
we shall be free to oppose beliefs we hold to be mis- 
chievous, to oppose them as beliefs and not as questions 
of civil legislation.” The writers of these papers only 
show how completely this point of view has been 
appropriated by men who are within the Anglican 
Establishment. 

But the difficulty of defining the laity in an 
established Church which was established on the 
ground that the State was the laity, need not deter 
us from recognising the courage and good sense 
implied in the attempt to find out who the laity are, 
what they may do, and by what legislative changes 
they may be at once constituted and empowered to 
act. It is the more to be commended that the laity 
are by no means unanimously friendly either to the 
creed, or to the claims, or to the purpose represented 
by the authors of this volume. The lay mind is, as 
a rule, a wholesome mind; it may have strong 
prejudices, but it has also a large sense of justice. 
It is curious how timid the Evangelical clergy have 
been, how aggressive the ritualistic, how patient the 
layman; but it is evident from recent events that 
patience does not mean acquiescence, and with 
opportunity given the clergy might find that though 
they had convinced themselves of the truth of their 
own claims they had almost everything to do in the 
way of converting the laity. 

(To be concluded.) 


PARADOX REGAINED. 

3y W. H. Mallock. London 
and Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 

THE argumentative Tory is a novelty. Ordinarily 

our “ conquerors,’ as George Meredith calls them— 

capitalist, employer, landowner—march on three 


ARISTOCRACY AND EVOLUTION. 


abreast, predaceous but unreasoning, sometimes 
cynically contemptuous of their victims, sometimes 
deeply sympathetic, as the Walrus sympathised with 
the oysters. But here they have found a champion 
to gild brute force with logic, to uphold concurrent 
extension of opulence and pauperism as vital to a 
prosperous community, to proclaim with affecting 
archaism the pre-scientific creed—there is no God 
but Capitalism, and Competition igf his Prophet. 
The long line of thinkers, great and small, who 
during the last half-century have developed and 
sustained the contrary doctrine, meet with scant 
civility from Mr. Mallock; in John Stuart Mill he 
finds “verbal and mental confusion,” in Herbert 
Spencer “curious blindness and perversity”; Karl 
Marx’s doctrines form “an intellectual mare’s nest” ; 
Mr. Sidney Webb generates “fantastic puerilities ” ; 
the statements of Henry George and Mr. Kidd are 
“false to fact.” Vehemence of this kind is not 
only bad manners and bad art, but, coming at the 
outset of a book, it is injurious to the writer's 
persuasiveness ; the majority of readers find them- 
selves unfavourably biassed by their professor's 
petulance and self-conceit, and follow with suspicion 
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reasoning which finds abuse essential to its stability. 
Disearding, then, with something of an effort the 
hostile prepossession created by the opening 
chapters, we will endeavour to condense the elabo- 
rate course of argument which is obscured rather 
than suggested by the curious title of the book. 
Modern science, thinks Mr. Mallock, triumphant 
in the domain of physics, bas failed in dealing with 
society. For it has perversely treated men as social 
aggregates, whereas the pressing problems of the day 
are due to conflict between different parts of social 
aggregates. Sociology has to concern itself with 
men, not with man; with men as varying in capacity, 
with great men as distinct from ordinary men; and 
in their suppression of the great man as deus ex 
machina, their accounting for him as produced and 
propelled by those around him, by the current of 
contemporary thought, by the operation of natural 
law, lies the ground of Mr. Mallock’s quarrel with 
philosophers past and present. To measure him by 
Darwinian methods is the most fatuous of heresies ; 
he is not the fittest survivor, for survival causes slow 
movement, whereas he causes rapid movement; he 
is not the outcome of evolution, for evolution is “ the 
reasonable sequence of the unintended,” while the 
great man originates and intends. What, then, is the 
nature of this demigod? What is the great man? 
A man is great in proportion as he produces great 
results of social progress; and social pregress means 
a struggle in which the greatest man establishes 
himself to the exclusion of the less great as pre- 
eminently efficient in helping ordinary men to thrive. 
This man is the true aristocrat; he need not be 
brilliant, imaginative, lofty ; men are debarred from 
greatness often by these very gifts; he may even be 
mean and sordid by comparison, so long as he excels 
his neighbours in the power of creating a great 
business, developing a new industry, running a big 
hotel. Greatness therefore in war, in religion, in 
art, in science; the poet, the discoverer, the manual 
worker, the wit, the orator; are eliminated as irrele- 
vant; political greatness, though foreign to the 
integrity of the conception, is admitted parenthetic- 
ally as creating a sham mandate from the ignorant 
many; but the true great man is he, and he alone, 
who applies his greatness with success to wealth 
production. This he achieves in two ways only—by 
the slave system, which is obsolete, by the wage 
system—ice. by capital—that is, by acquiring 
control of the necessaries of life which he apportions 
on his own conditions amongst ordinary men. Do 
the many, then, bear no share in the production of 
wealth? A share, no doubt, but an inferior share; 
destitute of the faculty for its large increase, they 
can determine the lines on which it shall grow; the 
many create the demand which the few only can 
supply ; the many say, for instance, what kind of beer 
they prefer to drink, the great brewer will produce 
it in sufficient floods and at accessible prices. 
But a further question remains. Our great man 
having come down to us from heaven, trailing 
clouds of wealth-producing potency, how shall 
we persuade him to exert his greatness? He 
will not open a mammoth hotel, or establish a 
syndicate of brewers, or promote a South African 
company, for the mere pleasure which these exploits 
yield: exceptional action expects exceptional re- 
ward ; the great man must be induced to work, or 
he will not exercise his powers. And the only 
adequate suasive is the attainment of exceptional 
wealth, his own during life and to be bequeathed 
as pleases him; the possession, that is to say, of 
income - yielding, incrementing, heritable capital. 
There follows a singular excursus on the uselessness 
of education. It cannot make or help to make great 
men: it can do mischief to ordinary men of un- 
balanced intellects by stimulating in them faculties 
which will fail to produce complete results. Equal 
education, as yielding equal opportunity, is a will- 
o’-the-wisp; only the born exceptional men can 
rise out of their own class, and education will not 
effect the rise. Nor must it be supposed that by 





thus relegating the immense majority of mankind 
to ineffective stationariness, to the comparative 
obscurity and poverty of a stagnant unaspiring life, 
we doom them to unhappiness. Granting that great 
wealth brings great happiness, in luxury, conse- 
quence, repute, and power, the desire for it is specu- 
lative only, implying no pain in its nonfulfilment. 
The craving is felt naturally by the great man 
only; the man incapable of achieving it will not 
desire it, unless his latent longings are roused into 
unwholesome activity by the pestilent socialistic 
teaching, which measures the claim to wealth by 
the mere labour which has gone to its production, 
generating fruitless discontent, and breeding enmity 
amongst classes whose close alliance would be 
natural and beneficent. Reforms in existing social 
arrangements are possible and may be attained, but 
only by abandoning dreams of fundamental revolu- 
tion. Exceptional men to the end of time must 
rule; let us carry them on our backs complacent and 
unmurmuring ; for if swept away to-morrow by a 
social cataclysm, they would be replaced by kindred 
aristocrats, harder, more arbitrary, less humane. 

We believe that anyone who reads through Mr. 
Mallock’s book willrecognise in what we have written 
a carefully fair analysis of his argument. His thesis 
comes to this—that our being’s end and aim is money- 
grubbing; that our aristocracy consists of the past 
masters in this difficult specialty ; that before them, 
if “ Progress” is to be maintained, we lesser men 
must bow the knee, existing on the crumbs which fall 
to us as a by-product of their greatness, in order 
that they may be equipped for and encouraged in 
the thaumaturgic energy, without whose continu- 
ance we should have no crumbs at all. Thus 
nakedly stated, the doctrine will impose on no one; 
its mere monstrosity makes it negligible without 
formal confutation. We shall decline to hail the 
borough of Great Grimsby as the flower of social evo- 
lution, to crown the ideal Aristocrat in its present 
triumphant Member. Accepted for serious investi- 
gation, it is found to bristle with truisms, omissions, 
misstatements, redundancies. In the mental equality 
of men, in the productive equality of men, in the 
consequent equality of remuneration, no scientific 
socialist believes to-day : that the great man exists 
and that to his greatness progress is due all of us 
are willing to admit; but the rider, that great men 
act only through modern capitalism and only from 
desire of lucre, is a leap which we may well hesitate 
to take. That successful competition is the only 
test of greatness, and must be ensured by the wage- 
system which has superseded slavery, is contrary to 
economic fact. Vivere fortes ante Agamemnona, 
there were great men in the commercial world before 
the industrial age; and recurrences to the co-opera- 
tive system which preceded it are daily gaining 
speculative ground, and have been carried out on 
the largest scale by Godin and Leclaire. The func- 
tions of society in affording to the great man 
peaceable tenure and facile transmission of his 
wealth, and its claims upon him for corresponding 
returns, are wholly overlooked. As Bismarck would 
not have been great without King William, Moltke, 
and the German army, so none of Mr. Mallock’s 
demigods would be great without the policeman 
and the Court of Probate, the public maintenance 
and protection of Banks, Markets, Judicature: the 
State, which permits and enables a Barnato to retain 
his accumulations, may put its own price on the con 
cession. Overlooked no less upon the other side is the 
unfairness in legislative interference which hampers 
workmen and secures employers by laws which 
employers have made. No count is taken of the 
wholesale dishonesty ramifying through every cor- 
ner of the business world as the direct consequence 
of competition among great men on their promotion: 
the injustice to the consumer entailed by the same 
system, and set forth unanswerably in treatises 
such as Mr. Herbert Spencer's “ Morals of Trade,” is 
to the same extent ignored. Marx's close analysis 
of the employer’s profit and loss account, with its 
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enormous disproportion between the workman's 
wage and the net gain of the master, deserved, at 
any rate, an allusion. The doctrine of a minimum 
wage, as elevating the decency and comfort of the 
labourer at the cost or hindrance of the great man’s 
apotheosis, is naturally and consistently ignored. 
If the desire for exceptional wealth be the sole 
element in effective progress, Mr. Mallock must 
explain the splendid zeal of managers in joint-stock 
companies and amongst the controlling officials of 
great co-operative societies. If the unvolitioned 
mindless masses, ignorant and imbecile, are mere 
counters in the game which the great politician 
plays, it is well for Mr. Mallock’s argument, ill for 
his knowledge or his candour, that he should put out 
of sight the effect upon economic creeds and on the 
handling of industrial problems which the trades 
unions steadily exercise. The chapter on Education, 
pushed to a conclusion, carries us back to the 
beginnings of the Aulturkamp/f, to the old Tory 
hatred of all popular teaching as fostering dis- 
content. This Mr. Mallock professes to repudiate ; 
but if, as he avers, the intellects of uneducated men 
are necessarily unbalanced and imperfect, and to 
stimulate them by education is to produce needless 
misery and mischief, then the danger of general 
education must obviously far outweigh its utility. 
Of the extent, lastly, to which heredity of intelligence 
influences and modifies educational systems, and 
these in their turn develop intellect along the lines 
approved, until the factors constituting the great 
man’s genius become increasingly mundane, Mr. 
Mallock has, or chooses to have, no conception. 

The style of the book is that with which Mr. 
Mallock’s readers are familiar; appropriate, not 
inevitable, phrasing; side-sneers which beg half a 
dozen questions in a single sentence ; opponent views 
unfairly stated with a running commentary of 
belittlement; illustrations shaped to their required 
pattern by elimination and selection; elaborate 
demonstration of the obvious; moral insult to 
antagonists, not implied but coarsely fulminated ; 
allusions to Roman doctrines and beliefs lugged in 
against the stomach of thesense. It is a book whose 
perusal leaves behind it no enthusiasm ; its fallacies 
affront the intellect, its cold negations chill the 
moral sense. It will strengthen on its constructive 
side Mazzini’s definition of Democracy: “The pro- 
gress of all, through the association of all, under the 
lead of the wisest and best.” Its querulous criti- 
cisms will be powerless to stem the conviction, 
increasingly held by candid and far-seeing students 
both in England and abroad, that, in the words of 
Mr. Gladstone's famous dictum, “ The coming century 
belongs to the Socialists.” 


LORD FARRER ON CURRENCY. 


STUDIES IN CuRRENCcY, 1895. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Farrer. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Lorp Farrer has collected and republished a 
number of papers which have appeared in various 
forms during the past few years, all bearing upon 
the several currency discussions that are now going 
on. The papers are written with Lord Farrer’s usual 
skill and fluency. They are somewhat wanting in 
continuity and even in system; but they may be 
roughly classed under two great heads —those 
intended to refute the Bimetallists, and those in- 
tended to prove the desirability of a gold standard 
for India. To understand Lord Farrer’s position in 
these controversies, it may perhaps be well to point 
out that there are at present three great schools of 
currency economists—the Monometallists pure and 
simple, the Gold Monometallists, and the Bimetallists. 
The Bimetallists, as the reader knows, argue that 
there is not enough either of gold or of silver in 
existence to satisfy the requirements of trade, and 
that, therefore, every country should make both 
legal tender; in other words, that all the great 
nations should establish gold and silver as joint 











standards of value. The Monometallists, pure and 
simple, contend that it is impossible to fix by any 
law, no matter whether of one country or of all 
countries, the value of a commodity, and, therefore, 
that it is not practicable to maintain a fixed ratio 
between gold and silver. But these pure Mono- 
metallists have no preference either for gold or for 
silver. They hold that each population should decide 
for itself what kind of money is best suited to its 
circumstances, and having once adopted any system, 
that the population should keep to it. The Gold 
Monometallists, on the other hand, condemn silver as 
the standard of value, root and branch. They will 
have nothing to do with it, and they insist that all 
nations, without exception, ought to adopt gold as 
the standard of value. It will be seen that the pure 
Monometallists, and the out-and-out Bimetallists are 
both logical. Whether their theories are right or 
wrong, it is reasonably logical to say either that two 
standards would be most convenient for the world, 
or that all experience has proved that two standards 
cannot be maintained at the same time. The position 
of the Gold Monometallists is less comprehensible. 
They condemn silver and will have only gold. Why, 
is not easy to understand. 

We proceed now to the papers before us. The 
readers of THE SPEAKER hardly need to bea told that 
the Bimetallist agitation is very rapidly dying out. 
A few years ago it made undoubtedly very great 
progress in the United States and upon the Con- 
tinent ; even here at homeit attracted toitself many 
eminent men in politics and even in business. But 
since the revival of trade three or four years ago, 
the agitation has fallen off, until now exceedingly 
little is heard of it. Moreover, the attempt of the 
United States to put into force the remedies pro- 
posed by the Bimetallists, by buying every year large 
amounts of silver, opened the eyes of most persons 
to the dangers of the agitation. And lastly, the 
Bryanite movement in the United States fright- 
ened investors of all classes. Thus Bimetallism has 
become more or less discredited, even with many 
who a little time ago were favourable to it, and ex- 
ceedingly little is heard of it, either upon the plat- 
form or in the press. Those papers, then, of Lord 
Farrer which bear upon the Bimetallist case have 
lost a great deal of their value. Yet itis only fair 
to bear in mind that they contributed more or less 
to the education of the public, and thus prepared the 
way for the triumph of Monometallism. Lord Farrer 
chiefly endeavours to show that a great deal of the 
reasoning of the Bimetallists is based upon mis- 
conception—often misconception of language. And 
further, that it is impossible for any combination of 
Governments, however powerful, to put an artificial 
value upon a natural substance and to maintain that 
value indefinitely. One would think that the 
proposition needed no proof; that every man who 
has any experience in life would see that the great 
causes which give value to any substance are beyond 
the reach of Governments, mighty though they be, 
and that those great causes regulate value in the last 
resort. But the Bimetallists shut their eyes to the 
fact, and insist that if only the great Governments 
would unite together they could put any value they 
pleased upon silver; in other words, that they could 
double its value or even treble it. Farthermore, Lord 
Farrer points out that even the Bimetallists them- 
selves were hopelessly at variance when they came to 
draft a scheme for carrying out their proposals. For 
example, when challenged what ratio they would fix 
between gold and silver, the Bimetallists were hope- 
lessly divided. British Bimetallists were in favour of 
oneratio, American Bimetallists of another, and French 
Bimetallists of a third. But if Bimetallists could not 
themselves agree upon a ratio, what hope was 
there that great Governments would find out a 
ratio satisfactory not only to the Bimetallists but 
to the world at large, and would be able to enforce 
that ratio? But enough has been said upon this 
branch of the subject. We hope the Bimetallist 
craze is over, and that very little more of it will be 
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heard in the future. The Indian Currency question 
is of much more present importance; and therefore 
Lord Farrer's views respecting it are of greater 
interest. 

All true Liberals will agree that a Government 
ought to shape its policy, as far as is practicable, in 
accordance with the wishes of the population under 
its rule. In India the Government is sometimes 
compelled to act contrary to public sentiment—for 
instance, in putting down wife burning and infanti- 
cide. But broadly and generally, the Indian 
Government ought, as a matter of principle, to con- 
sult the feelings of the Indian people and to act in 
accordance with those feelings as far as it can. 
The first question, then, that every true Liberal 
will ask in respect to the Indian Currency problem 
is, What are the wishes of the great body of the 
Indian people in regard thereto? Unfortunately, 
though no fewer than three Committees have been 
appointed to inquire into the problem, not a single 
native of India has been selected to serveupon any one 
of them, and no real care has been taken to procure 
Indian witnesses. Therefore, we are driven to seek 
information on the point as best wecan. Happily, 
there is a good deal of very telling evidence. In the 
first place, since the Indian mints have been closed, 
now five years ago, the Indian people have imported 
from abroad on an average four and three-quarter 
millions sterling worth ofsilver annually. Aboutthree- 
quarters of a million have been coined in the native 
states, leaving just about four millions sterling per 
annum, which could not be coined in British India, 
and which has been added to the hoards of bullion 
and to the ornaments of the people. That is strong 
proof, we submit, that the people set great store 
upon silver, and that they in no way desire to see 
the metal demonetised, or even to see the silver 
standard abolished. The second piece of evidence we 
would cite is that, according to a good authority, the 
hoards of silver now held in India amount at the 
lowest to 300 millions sterling worth, and by closing 
the mints the Government has lowered the value of 
these hoards in rupees by about one-third ; that is 
to say, altogether the market value has been reduced 
by about 100 millions sterling. This is surely a very 
grave state of affairs. In a famine, or any kind of 
distress, an Indian native cannot sell his silver 
without submitting to a loss of 334 per cent. We 
venture to think that the existence of such immense 
hoards makes it incumbent upon the Government to 
avoid any currency legislation that would injure the 
holders, except it can be shown in the clearest and 
most unmistakable way that the interests of India 
and of the Empire at large demand the change. 
The third piece of evidence to which we would 
invite attention is the movement now reported to 
be going on amongst the native princes of India to 
form a combination for the purpose of laying evi- 
dence before the Committee now sitting, and bringing 
all possible influence to bear upon the Government 
to prevent its adopting a gold standard. It is said 
that the native princes are warmly supported by 
the Congress Party, and it is also stated that great 
numbers of British residents, especially tea planters, 
indigo planters, owners of cotton mills, and the like, 
strongly sympathise with the movement of the 
princes, but hesitate for political reasons to come 
forward actively in its support. Notoriously the 
majority of the British residents are all against a 
gold standard and in favour of a silver standard. 
It ought to take the very strongest reasons that can 
be imagined to overrule such a body of opinion. 
Lord Farrer, strange to say, appears to think that 
the Indian Currency question is in no way political. 
He looks at it seemingly from the point of view of a 
currency specialist, and he maintains, firstly, that 
it is desirable to have the same standard of value in 
India and in the United Kingdom, and, secondly, 
that silver has greatly depreciated, and it is for 
the interest of India to get rid of a depreciated 
standard and adopt a full-value standard. With 


regard to the argument that it is desirable to have 





the same standard of value throughout the whole 
British Empire, we are not disposed to enter into 
any controversy. It is a purely sentimental reason, 
for, in fact, it hardly affects trade at all. In the 
whole history of the world, perhaps, no greater 
progress in the same period of time has been made 
than during the present century, and yet during the 
present century the world has had at the same time 
almost every imaginable kind of currency. In some 
countries gold has been the standard; in others, 
silver; in a third set, both gold and silver; in a 
fourth set there was no standard at all. But the 
nations without a standard managed somehow to 
do their business by means of inconvertible paper 
notes. And, lastly, the inconvertible paper notes 
in some states were issued by the Government, and 
in other states were issued by the banks. Thus we 
have had almost unparalleled economic progress 
together with the greatest diversity in regard to 
currency. Lastly, we cannot agree with Lord Farrer 
that gold has not appreciated, and that silver has 
depreciated. As a matter of fact, the gold price of 
silver fell only just about as much as the gold price 
of commodities between 1873 and 1893. Therefore, 
where silver was the standard of value, silver bought 
just as much commodities as it did before the so- 
called depreciation began, and, consequently, within 
India itself, there was no depreciation of silver. 
The currency remained stable in value and went 
just as far as it had done any time during the 
century. But silver fell, compared with gold, and 
consequently it is true that the Indian Government 
found it necessary to raise more and more rupees in 
order to pay what are called the Home charges in 
London. On the other hand, India progressed 
sufficiently to enable it to pay the larger amount of 
rupees with as much ease as it had paid the smaller 
amount of rupees a quarter of a century before. 


THE GARDEN OF THE EAST. 


Java: THe GARDEN OF THE East. By Eliza Ruhamai 
Scidmore. New York: The Century Co. 

Miss ScIpDMORE was one of three American ladies who 
visited Java for the purpose of “ pleasure travel,” 
and this book is a very bright and entertaining 
account of what they—or, at least, Miss Scidmore— 
saw and heard in that wonderful island. That Java 
is worth visiting is a cardinal article in Miss Scid- 
more’s creed, for she will not allow that the vexa- 
tions of the foelatings-kaart system, and the not too 
friendly spirit in which the Dutch colonists and 
officials receive the stranger within their gates, are 
sufficient excuses for passing by this exquisite tropic 
isle, ‘the greenest, the most beautiful, and the most 
exquisitely cultivated spot in the East, the most 
picturesque and satisfactory bit of the tropics any- 
where near the world’s great routes of travel.” 

Java was for a few years in the early part of 
this century a British possession, and the “big 
Englander" who reads Miss Scidmore’s glowing 
eulogy of its wealth and beauty will scarcely be able 
to suppress a sigh at the thought that it does not 
still form part of the British Empire. What is quite 
certain is that British and Dutch methods of ad- 
ministering tropical colonies differ in many material 
respects, and the history and present condition of 
the island would have been widely different had 
Java not been given back to the Dutch in 15816. 
Miss Scidmore spent some weeks in the island, and 
seems to have seen all, or almost all, that a tourist 
could see. She was not altogether enamoured of the 
Dutch and their manners. The island government 
has never sought to attract strangers to Java; 
indeed, difficulties are raised in the way of visitors of 
all kinds. The East Indian Dutchman is quite aware 
that he has a very good thing in Java, and he does 
not want to make too great a fuss about it, or to 
tempt the virtue of big Powers with an appetite for 
colonies. But if Miss Scidmore is at times con- 
strained to complain of Dutch manners, she has little 
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but praise for Dutch methods. “The Dutch,” she 
says, “do not pose as philanthropists, nor pretend 
to be in Java ‘ for the good of the natives.’ They have 
found the truth of the old adage, after centuries of 
obstinate experiment in the other line, that honesty 
in all dealings with the native is much the best 
policy, and conduces most to the general prosperity 
and abundant crops.” This lesson has been learnt 
by somewhat painful experiences, but, whatever the 
cause may be, the native is now assured of his rights 
almost more certainly than in some freer countries. 
“ He can always appeal to justice and be heard ; the 
prestige of the native aristocracy is carefully main- 
tained ; the Oriental ideas of personal dignity and 
the laws of caste are strictly regarded, and, if from 
prudential and economic reasons only, no omissions 
in such lines are allowed to disturb the even flow of 
the florins Hollandward.” 

Of the material results which the Dutch have 
achieved Miss Scidmore can scarcely speak too 
highly. Again and again in her journeys through 
the island she was struck by the thoroughness of 
the Dutch in developing the natural resources of 
the country. ‘“ All Java is, in a way,” she says, “as 
finished as little Holland itself; the whole island 
cultivated from edge to edge like a tulip garden, 
and connected throughout its length with post- 
roads smooth and perfect as park drives, all arched 
with waringen, kanari, tamarind, or teak trees. 
The rank and tangled jungle is invisible, save by 
long journeys; and the great snakes, wild tigers, 
and rhinoceroses are almost unknown now. ‘ 
All the valleys, plains, and hillsides are planted in 
formal rows, hedged, terraced, banked, drained, and 
as carefully weeded as a flower-bed.” And this 
result has been obtained, Miss Scidmore is convinced, 
by means of the much-abused “culture system,” 
devised by Governor Van den Bosch, This system 
has now been practically abandoned, but during the 
forty or fifty years it was in force it worked 
wonders. “The common-sense and cooler vision of 
these days,” Miss Scidmore tells us, “ have shown 
that the culture system was an inspiration, a stroke 
of administrative genius of the first order, accom- 
plishing in a few decades, for the material welfare 
of the island and its people, what the native race of 
a tropical country never could or would have done 
in centuries.” 

It will be seen from these brief extracts that Miss 
Scidmore’s book is something more than a mere 
record of “ pleasure travel.” There is, indeed, singu- 
larly little of the element of persoinal adventure in her 
pages. But they are full of an.mated descriptions 
of scenery, of comments on the social life of the 
people, both the native Javanese and their Dutch 
masters, and of shrewd observations on the material 
resources of the island, and the relations between 
the rulers and the ruled. The antiquities of the 
island, in particular the magnificent ruins of Budd- 
hist and Brahmanic temples in the middle portion 
of the island, are not overlooked; and there is an 
account of plantation life on one of the greatest 
estates in the island which it is simply impossible 
to read without a sigh of regret that the fates had 
not cast one’s lot on a plantation in the Java high- 
lands. Few readers indeed will lay down Miss Scid- 
more’s charming account of a charming journey 
without wishing that they could follow in her foot- 
steps. What will be the political future of this 
delightful island, Miss Scidmore, being a wise woman, 
does not attempt to predict ; but she is convinced that 
“ whether, as pessimists foretell, a Mohammedan re- 
bellion shall desolate the isle; whether it remains in 
Dutch leading-strings, arrives at even the limited 
independence of a British colony, or succumbs to 
Germany’s colonial ambitions, as the French so 
freely prophesy, Java is certain soon to loom larger 
in the world’s view, and for a time at least to 
occupy the stage.” And equally certainly, when that 
time comes, the world will turn—and not in vain— 
to Miss Scidmore’s book for information about this 
lovely garden of the East. 





THE MIDDLE AGES, 


THE EMPIRE AND THE Papacy, 918-1273. 
London: Rivington. 


By T. F. Tout. 


TuIs is a concise history of mediswval times by a 
competent authority. The central point is the 
struggle between the Empire and the Papacy. In 
order to obtain room for adequate treatment 
within a moderately-sized volume, Mr. Tout has 
refrained from side issues, and has left much 
of the Middle Ages untold. With it all, he is 
obliged to condense till most of the personally 
interesting vanishes, for his record is that of the 
civilised world from the early years of the tenth 
century, when Europe was still in the dark ages, to 
the last years of the thirteenth, “ when the choicest 
flowers of medieval civilisation were already in 
full bloom.” The history of these years, even 
though some be dark, is “not harsh and crabbed, 
as dull fools suppose,” but full of absorbing 
interest. Beside the savour of the central struggle 
there is a strange aroma of romance about all the 
movements of the time. The records of the classic 
world have their own value and importance, but 
there is a clear-cut matter-of-factness about them 
akin to the tone of modern times. Both then 
and now it seemed as if the universe were ex- 
plored and exposed, and had no further secret to 
reveal. But the medieval period is tremulous with 
enormous hopes and fears; there is darkness, but 
not without strange light shining through it. “ What 
proof?” you ask. Well, take a few prominent move- 
ments. There is the presence of unknown barbarous 
nations in the seats of old civilisations, and their 
gradual subjugation by the feudal developments. 
There are the Crusades, lacking in worldly wisdom, 
yet movements fitted to stir and purify the imagin- 
ation. The Latin Empire at Jerusalem is itself a 
romantic story, and the knowledge the West 
obtained of the East was destined soon to ex- 
pand the intellectual horizon. A like romantic 
touch lights up the story of the early monasteries, 
the monastic orders, and the life of the medizval 
student. In our own time the still echoing romantic 
note draws its inspiration from those dim years. 
It is best preserved in literature, but the 
novel or romance—its most perfect expression—is 
the direct offspring of mediwval legend. Then 
the epic gave place to the gest; that, again, derived 
from chivalry, and all has been a mine for the great 
literary wizards of our own day. 

Histories like these are necessary to enable 
us to understand the sequence of events, their 
relation to what preceded and what followed. Only 
thus can we obtain a clear picture. Yet to catch the 
spirit of the time we must bring ourselves into direct 
touch with its highest products. A careful study of 
a few pages of Chaucer's “ Prologue,” though of later 
date, gives us a picture, startling in its realistic 
vividness, of medieval life, especially in one of its 
most characteristic incidents—the pilgrimage. No 
laboured description by a commonplace hand could 
produce that. Again, there are the remains of 
medieval art, which was the handmaid of the 
Church. More than all, in the magnificent cathe- 
drals which those ages have bequeathed to us we 
have the most perfect embodiment of their hopes 
and fears and aspirations. Standing under their 
shadow, we may realise in some hhppy moment 
how the men of those days thought and felt. 

And the darker shades of the picture? These 
exist in abundance—superstition, ignorance, cruelty, 
and, worse than all, the meanest of motives mas- 
querading under the noblest professions. The long 
struggle between the heads of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Holy Roman Church is full of such 
things ; but to catch the real meaning in the history 
of a man, or a people, or an age, we must look at 
its nobler manifestations, and whilst there is much 
in medieval times of every sort of fascination, 
their history not seldom moves us to sincerest 
admiration. 
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MORE CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD. By Nathan Oppenheim, 
Attending Physician to the Children’s Department of Mt. 
Sinai Hospital Dispensary. New York: The Macmillan Co, 

IN this little treatise, Mr. Oppenheim sets forth in an 
easy way a number of sound and valuable ideas on 
the physical and mental development of children. 
He begins with a somewhat detailed statement of 
the differences in anatomical proportions, physiolo- 
gical functions, etc., between children and adults. 
The general conclusion is that the child's “ whole 
constitution is temporary, and cannot even be 
regarded as the foundation of what he eventually 
will be.” In one passage the author succeeds in 
showing that Mr. Spencer has hardly taken sufficient 
account of this difference when he advises that “ we 
should provide for the infant a sufficiency of objects 
presenting different degrees and kinds of resistance, 
a sufficiency of objects reflecting different amounts 
and qualities of light, and a sufficiency of sounds 
contrasted in their loudness, their pitch and their 
timbre.” “All this,” Mr. Oppenheim proceeds, 
“would be well enough, if the infant in arms had 
the proper physiological apparatus for carefully 
discriminating the various degrees of resistance, of 
light, of sound, or, having this apparatus, if he had 
the proper development of brain substance to 
estimate and use the results which the working of 
the apparatus obtained. But all this is far from 
fact.” The author is accordingly against too 
elaborate instructions in perception, too much 
drawing, too difficult and prolonged tasks of a 
manipulatory kind for children. While approving 
in a general way of the “ Kindergarten system,” he 
proposes modifications in thedirection of leaving more 
room for spontaneity. Small children, as he says, 
cannot be expected to perceive correctly. It is only 
by degrees that they come to discriminate impres- 
sions. And training in subjects that are definitely 
intellectual, such as arithmetic, is better postponed 
&@ year or two later than is customary, for they can 
then be learnt in a comparatively short time, and 
without waste of energy in the process. The first 
and most essential thing in the bringing up of 
children is good nutrition. Lowered nutrition is 
often the real cause of mental defects we are apt to 
attribute to heredity. In the attempt to cure what 
are considered as inherited weaknesses, we ought to 
start by attending to nutrition, and at the same 
time to change the social environment. 

It is here that Mr. Oppenheim proves himself to 
be in possession of the best psychological insight. 
As compared with the “social medium,” he holds 
that the power of heredity has been overrated. 
What is called “hereditary ability,” for example, 
usually amounts only to an inherited tendency, 
which, under favourable circumstances, grows into 
an acquired aptitude resembling that of the parent, 
but not directly produced from it. ‘The most that 
can be said of predisposition is that certain human 
beings are so constituted as to act as good growing 
grounds, as good culture media, for a certain 
sort of impulse.” Every act of a parent or 
guardian, Mr. Oppenheim says, “has its bearing, 
just as every touch of a potter's hand has some little 
share in the final result of his work. The constant 
repetition of such acts goes to make up a child’s per- 
sonality. Doubtless such repeated acts count for 
more in the long run than isolated examples of a 
virtue that may be great but is not a matter of 
everyday occurrence. The earth is devastated by a 
flood: it is strengthened and made fruitful by count- 
less minute raindrops.” This, of course, is on the 
whole true, but we have been reading some logic 
lately, and are therefore led to remark that the 
metaphor at the end does not prove it. A flood, 
besides, is sometimes fertilising; for example, the 
overflow of the Nile. 

A few other small criticisms might be made on 
various passages. There is a little inexactness, for 
example, in what is said about the origin of the 
Aryan race, though the point emphasised is true, 





namely, that no race of mankind is approximately 
“pure” in the way that most animal races are, 
Migration with intercrossing has been too frequent 
for that. Hence, again, Mr. Oppenheim infers, we 
must not make too much of heredity. The same 
point is brought out in a chapter on “ The Child 
Criminal.” In another chapter, on the life of 
children in “ Institutions,” this is further developed, 
If we want to restore to a normal life children who 
might be supposed to inherit an inferior nature, 
then we must bring them up under circumstances as 
nearly normal as possible. When this is done, the 
apparent fatality of heredity often turns out to be 
something that can quite easily be escaped from. A 
sentence in this chapter is worth quoting, not only 
in relation to “institutions,” but for its general 
value :—“*One should keep in mind that children, 
whose permanent welfare is a matter of importance, 
should never be expected to do work for the sake of 
an immediate money return.’ When this is acted 
upon by the community, our civilisation will be 
very much less of a failure. 


EXPERIENCES OF A BRITISH RESIDENT. 


GENERAL Sirk RIcHARD MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STaTEs OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN INp1IA. By Thomas 
Henry Thornton. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


THERE is good reason for the twofold title of this 
book. It is more than a biography of Sir Richard 
Meade; it is incidentally a survey of the more 
important native states of India. During the latter 
half of his forty-three years’ service in India, Meade 
represented the Governor-General successively at 
Gwalior, Indore, Bangalore, Baroda, and Hyderabad ; 
and owing to his reputation for firmness, judgment, 
and tact, it was usually to meet some crisis that he 
was shifted from one post to another. He has been 
fortunate in his biographer. As acting Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India, Mr. Thornton 
had much to do with Meade during the most impor- 
tant part of his career, he had the best means of 
forming a judgment on his work, and has the grasp 
of Indian affairs required to do justice to it. 

Born in 1821 near Kinsale, Meade was one of the 
many Irishmen who have made their mark in India. 
When the Mutiny broke out he was a captain of 
nearly nineteen years’ service and brigade-major of 
the Gwalior contingent. The contingent mutinied, 
and he and his wife owed their lives to a faithful 
havildar. At Agra he raised a regiment of native 
cavalry, known as “ Meade’s Horse,” which did good 
service in the later operations against the mutineers. 
When Gwalior was recaptured by Sir Hugh Rose, 
Meade rode forward alone into Sindhia’s palace, and 
persuaded the men who were holding it to give it up 
without resistance. He thereby earned Sindhia’s 
lasting gratitude. It was he whoat length succeeded 
in taking Tantia Topi, having induced Man Singh to 
betray his hiding-place. In 1859, Lord Canning 
made him political agent at Gwalior, trusting that 
he would bring to the discharge of his new functions 
“the same energy, patience, and tact which have 
marked your performance of other duties.” 

He soon justified the choice. At Gwalior, and 
subsequently as agent for Central India at Indore, 
he had great influence with Sindhia, and managed 
to keep on excellent terms with him, though he had to 
secure compliance with demands that were very dis- 
tasteful to the chief. He was no less successful with 
Holkar, who described him as “popular with the 
government he served, and popular with the States 
to which he had been accredited.” In 1870 he was 
sent to Mysore, which, after being for more than 4 
generation under British rule, was to become once 
more a native state, and his task was to prepare the 
province for transfer to the young Maharajah. But 
during his term of office in Mysore he had to spend 
much of his time in Baroda—first as president of 4 
commission to inquire into the Gaekwar’s administra- 
tion, and afterwards as one of the commissioners for 
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the trial of the Gaekwar for attempting to poison 
Colonel Phayre. The trial was abortive, as the 
native princes who sat on the commission could not 
agree with their English colleagues in finding the 
Gaekwar guilty; but the Government decided to 
depose him on other grounds, and it fell to Meade, 
as temporary agent for Baroda, to carry this decision 
into effect and instal the boy who was chosen to 
succeed him. 

After dealing with the worst of Indian rulers, he 
had next to deal with the best and most capable. 
In 1875 he was appointed resident at Hyderabad, 
Lord Northbrook reminding him that “ the position 
is the most difficult and important there is in India 
at the present time.” The Nizam was a boy of nine. 
Sir Salar Jang, who had been Minister for more 
than twenty years, and was one of the two regents, 
had been a good friend to the English during the 
Mutiny, and had done great things for his state. 
“He was undoubtedly one of the greatest Indian 
statesmen of modern times, and a most fascinating 
personality. But in matters of la haute 
politique — affecting the relations between the 
British Government and the Nizam—Sir Salar Jang 
was a dreamer, not a statesman. He dreamed 
of Hyderabad in the last century, when the Mughal 
Empire was dying, and the power of England repre- 
sented by a trading company.” He questioned the 
British suzerainty, and claimed the restoration of 
Berar, which had been placed under British adminis- 
tration in 1853. Lord Lytton regarded his intrigues 
as the greatest danger to which the British power 
in India was exposed during his viceroyalty. Meade 
had to oppose him on many points, and did so 
successfully. Of one room in his palace, where their 
interviews took place, Salar Jang said to Lady 
Meade :—“I don’t like that room. That is the 
dentist's room, where all my teeth have been pulled 
out.” But they remained on friendly terms, and 
Salar Jang disavowed any connection with the 
attacks that were made on Meade in the Statesman 
after his retirement. 

We have to thank Mr. Thornton for a book which 
is not only a good presentation of a man much less 
widely known than he deserved to be, but also a 
contribution to Indian history. His comments are 
valuable, and his style clear and simple, though 
there are a few solecisms, such as “ not availed of” 
and “ conformation to Eastern usage.” The descrip- 
tions of the several states and the account of the 
Imperial assemblage in 1877 are perhaps rather 
needlessly detailed. There is a very full index, a 
good map, and several portraits, with other illus- 
trations. 


AN OLD SALT. 


A Mippy’'s Reco.uections, 1853—1860, 
the Hon. Victor Alexander Montagu. 


Black. 


Tuis is “a round unvarnished tale” of life in the 
Royal Navy as it was nearly half a century ago. 
The author does not write for effect, but he is 
evidently honest and trustworthy. He saw a great 
deal of service in Russian, Chinese, and Indian 
waters, ne was in many terrible engagements, and 
through all sorts of moving accidents, but, truth to 
tell, he is no great hand at drawing a battle-piece. 
One fancies he must have suffered as much as the 
ingenuous Marabout, but not his to describe after the 
Marabout fashion. Per contra, when you read the 
exploits of that worthy, your tongue has a trick of 
getting into your cheek, or you fancy your hero's 
tongue in his cheek! There is naught of that here; 
every word has the impress of truth. The Princess 
Royal was Admiral Montagu's first ship, and 
he was sea-sick in rowing to it; no sooner had he 
reached the quarter-deck when a sailor fell from 
aloft on the deck, within a yard of him, and 
was instantly killed—an event which (no wonder !) 
impressed the lad very deeply. He had the usual 
hardships that fall to the lot of beginners: his 


By Rear-Admiral 
London: A, & C, 





hammock was cut down, and many other practical 
jokes were played on him, as no doubt they still are 
on beginners, but in other respects the Navy has 
improved. Then the salt junk was very bad, the 
tea and sugar detestable, the biscuits full of 
weevils, whilst rats and cockroaches abounded. The 
vessel was furnished with steam power, but masts 
and sails were not contemned as now; nay, 
our author, although his service was chiefly on 
steamships, has a sentimental yet not unnatural 
fancy for the older and more picturesque, though 
more uncertain method of propulsion. No doubt 
it called forth higher qualities of seamanship. 
To take a sailing vessel into a crowded harbour and 
place her in any definite spot requires great skill 
and perfect discipline. Even in sailing the high 
seas there are continual changes in the amount of 
canvas, and the manner in which it is set, that 
discipline a ship’s company. All this makes yacht 
sailing sure of continued popularity as a high 
and special form of sport. 

Our author has some very sensible remarks on 
punishments. He often saw men flogged, several 
one after the other, and “I do not believe 
that flogging ever cured a character.” It is degrading, 
and was often senselessly inflicted. He thinks that 
people who cannot be reclaimed by milder methods 
“were best kicked out of the service.” He 
found cases in which people went habitually wrong, 
and he judges this “a mode of insanity,” so 
that our old salt is an adherent of a very modern 
theory of criminality. Some other punishments 
smacked of the humorous. Once on a very cold day, 
whilst on duty on the quarter-deck, his hands found 
their way into his pockets. His captain ordered him 
below to have his pockets immediately sewn up! 
Again, middies were mast-headed, or made to stand 
between two guns on the quarter-deck, or otherwise 
senselessly employed. One hopes that we have 
changed all that. 

He had an exciting adventure in a voyage to the 
Cape on the Raleigh. The ship took fire close to the 
powder magazine. The position was too much even 
for British pluck ; and sentries with fixed bayonets 
had to be placed to prevent the crew from jumping 
overboard in sheer panic. The fire was eventually 
got under, but not before “the outer lining of the 
magazine bulkhead had been burnt through, 
separating our little outside world from the 
powder by not much to spare.” The Raleigh was 
ultimately wrecked some thirty miles off Hong 
Kong on a rock nine feet under water; but she was 
steered on the shelving mud shoals off Macao, and 
the crew were saved, though they had many hard- 
ships to encounter before they reached Hong Kong. 
Our hero saw a great deal of active service in the 
Chinese and Sepoy wars. In the latter, indeed, he 
formed part of the Naval Brigade which acted with 
such effect as a land force. He shows a quaint 
contempt for his yellow and black foes; but the 
reader had better seek the details in the book itself. 


FICTION. 


TRINCOLOX, AND OTHER STORIES. 
London: C. Arthur Pearson. 
PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN SCOTLAND. 

Wiggin. London: Gay & Bird. 
THe Unknown Sea. By Clemence Housman. 
Duckworth & Co. 


Mr. DovGLAs SLADEN has the knack of being read- 
able, and, though “ Trincolox” is one of those books 
the literary value of which is slight, if not absolutely 
lacking, it does yet possess that homely, comfortable 
virtue of being easily read which is distinctly 
precious in the eyes of the holiday-maker. Lounging 
in a hammock one could pass a pleasant hour in the 
company of a book like “ Trincolox,” and forget all 
about it in the succeeding hour. But ephemeral as it 
certainly is, it is sufficiently vivacious in manner and 
dramatic in conception to prove really interesting 


By Douglas Sladen. 
By Kate Douglas 
London : 
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to the casual reader, and the slight touch of 
vulgarity which characterises the proceedings 
detailed in its pages will probably pass unnoticed. 
The story takes us to Heidelberg, to a pension 
wherein English and American visitors are in the 
ascendant, and Mr. Sladen paints with considerable 
gusto the sordid life of such an establishment—the 
quarrels, the hatreds, the base jealousies, and baser 
intrigues of its inhabitants. The picture is very 
true to life, as all who have been eye-witnesses of 
such scenes can testify, and its ugly pettiness 
loses nothing in the hands of the author of 
“ Trincolox.” Gradually a drama evolves itself 
from amidst the squalid spitefulness, and we 
find our sympathies enlisted on behalf of two 
pairs of lovers, of whom one pair is really 
married, though the husband and wife have been 
separated for many a weary year. Captain Carteret 
has had the misfortune to kill the brother of his wife 
while the honeymoon was only just beginning, and 
the poor girl, horrified at the tragedy, has fled from 
her husband, and forbidden him to follow her. 
Whether in real life such a prohibition would have 
been tamely submitted to by a husband whose 
innocence could so easily have been established is 
very problematical; but at least the situation thus 
brought about has furnished Mr. Sladen with 
material for a pleasant love-story, and in the end 
Mrs. Carteret relaxes from her attitude of severity 
towards the man whose hands have been imbrued in 
her brother’s blood in a manner so tragical, yet so 
explicable. The second love-affair is a much less 
sombre one, relating, as it does, the wooing, by a 
lovely American heiress, of the reserved and woman- 
hating Mr. Trincolox, the “ bear” of the Heidelberg 
pension. Itis all very lively, and quite trivial ; but 
it performs its allotted task prettily enough, by 
affording to jaded brains an opportunity of exchang- 
ing dull realities for bright, unsubstantial dreams of 
fun and frolic. “ Trincolox” offers to the summer 
novel-reader exactly the fare he craves for, and, in 
so doing, it may claim to have scored a success. 

It is difficult to state wherein exactly lies the 
charm which pervades the pages of “ Penelope's 
Experiences in Scotland.” There is little or no plot, 
and the experiences related are those of everyday 
life ; but from cover to cover the book is interesting, 
and, itis safe to predict, will stand the test of a second 
reading. It is described on the title-page as being 
“ Extracts from the Commonplace-Book of Penelope 
Hamilton.” The said Penelope Hamilton is an 
American girl with a keen observation and a love of 
romance, tempered by a strong sense of humour, and 
so entertaining are these extracts from her journal 
that we cannot help wishing thatshe had given usmore 
of them. Those who have read Mrs. Wiggin’'s earlier 
book, “ A Cathedral Courtship,” in which Penelope 
related her English experiences and her own love 
story will recognise old friends in the fair historian 
and her two travelling companions, Salemina and the 
lovely, wilful Francesca. All three are light-hearted 
Americans ; they make merry over the manners and 
customs, the weather, the people, the surnames, and 
even the religion of Scotland. But this they do with 
so much good-humour and delicacy that even the 
most serious-minded of Scots who has neither 
inherited nor acquired the power of appreciating a 
joke will forgive their profanity. When other 
sources of fun fail they jest about their own mishaps, 
and through the record of their impressions and 
experiences, their successes and failures, runs the 
thread of Francesca’s love-story. Having counted 
her conquests by hundreds, and leaving hearts 
broken for her sake in many parts of the 
globe, the wanton girl at last meets with her 
deserts. At her first Edinburgh dinner-party she 
falls a victim to the charm of a young Scot¢h 
minister, and with equal promptitude the Reverehd 
Ronald Macdonald succumbs to her witchery. But 
to confess their weakness is contrary to the nature 
of either. Francesca is aggressively American; to 
sacrifice her nationality by becoming the wife of a 





Scotéh minister is against her principles. The 
Reverend Ronald is determinedly Scot¢h; to marry 
an American does not fall within the range of his 
preconceived ideas. At their first meeting he tells 
Francesca that in his opinion “international 
marriages present even more difficulties to the 
imagination than the other kind.” She instantly 
retorts that, according to her belief, “ every inter- 
national marriage involves two national suicides.” 
The courtship thus amicably begun is continued in 
the same spirit, and, to an unobservant onlooker, the 
lovers appear to be irreconcilable enemies. But 
“two persons so utterly dissimilar and, so far as 
superficial observation goes, so utterly unsuited to 
each other, are quite likely to drift into marriage, 
unless diverted by watchful philanthropists,” says 
shrewd Penelope. Apparently no “ watchful philan- 
thropist”’ is forthcoming; the lovers meet without 
indulging in an international quarrel, and yet, when 
with regret we reach the last pages of the “ Common- 
place-Book,” we learn that the belligerents agree to 
bury the hatchet, that they discard their prejudices 
against international marriages, and that Francesca 
is to forsake her dear America and to remain in 
Scotland to be the joy and torment of the Reverend 
Ronald and his congregation. 

It is not easy to classify a work like “ The Un- 
known Sea’’—a curious composition, balf mythical, 
half romantic, and wholly fantastic. Presumably, it 
is the first attempt in fiction of its author, Miss 
Clemence Housman. If so, it shows distinct promise 
of good work in the future; for midst all the 
crudities and longueurs of the narrative may be dis- 
cerned a vein of poetry that is both tender and 
imaginative, and a power of vivid description that 
even the studied affectation of her style cannot quite 
spoil. The story is too vague to possess much 
intrinsic interest for the casual novel-reader. It 
tells the wondrous adventures of a young fisher- 
lad, Christian by name, a waif of the sea, who, 
being cast up from a wreck upon the Cornish coast 
when a mere babe, has been adopted by a good 
couple as their own son, in place of the child they have 
lost. Some mystery attaches to his actual origin, 
and the reader never quite understands the author's 
intention in this respect, for Christian appears all 
through the story to typify some symbolic figure, 
rather than an ordinary human being. To this 
strange being strange things betide. Ona wild bit 
of rock, known as the Isle Sinister, and shunned by 
the superstitious fisher-folk, Christian encounters a 
beautiful naked girl, whogivesher nameas Diadyomene 
and seems to be rather less human than himself. In 
fact, she is a sea-witch, a compound of Venus and 
Circe, wickedly bent upon the physical and moral 
destruction of the handsome fisher-boy whom her 
unveiled charms so quickly fascinate. The rest of 
the book is devoted to a weirdly imaginative descrip- 
tion of Christian's struggle against the temptations 
of this sea-witch, ending in the death of both. There 
is an alluring sweetness and pathos in the story, 
graceful as it is fanciful, that assure us of Miss 
Housman’s ability to write a really strong book. In 
“The Unknown Sea” the mingling of myth with 
reality makes for weakness by the bewilderment it 
engenders in the reader's mind. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


In 1886 Messrs. Cassell published a small volume by Mr. 
Arthur Symons entitled “An Introduction to the Study of 
Browning.” Although the book was obviously the work of 
a young writer, its quality at once identified its author as a 
welcome addition to the ranks of trained critics, and an enlarged 


* Srupres or THE MiInD anp Art or RoBERT BROWNING. 7 James 
Fotheringham. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London : 
Horace Marshall & Son. 

Tas Law or CrviLisation anpD Decay: An Essay on History. By 
Brooks Adams, London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

Cornett Tacrtt Vita Acricots. Edited by Henry Furneaux, M.A. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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edition was called for in 1887. At the end of 1887 appeared 
the first edition of Mr. James Fotheringham’s book, which 
had its origin in “lectures read to literary societies and 
classes during the past six years.” In 1888 a second edi- 
tion was issued, In 189] there was published “A Primer on 
Browning,” by “ F. Mary Wilson,” a handy little book which 
contains an excellent chapter on ‘“‘ Browning’s Characteristics.” 
And there are other books “ upon” Browning, as well as essays 
galore. Among the latter, Mr. Birrell’s brilliant pages in 
“ Obiter Dicta ” are the first to be remembered. 

6 The third edition of Mr. James Fotheringham’s book is now 
before us. The volume contains five hundred and seventy-six 
pages. It is a little taller and much thicker than the india-paper 
edition of Robert Browning’s complete “ Poetical Works ” which 
lies on our desk by its side, And yet its pages of prose are 
almost unbroken by quotations of poetry or by short paragraphs. 
Prodigious! To Mr. Fotheringham’s book we may perhaps 
apply some words of his own about a very different performance, 
the painting of (Browning’s) “ Andrea del Sarto.” “ And if it 
be not the best, it is many ways good and fit for him, with 
his defects and limits. The work of others, who 
are and see more than he does (sic), is for that reason less 
exact... .”’ In the course of some remarks about Mr. Walter 
Pater, Mr. Fotheringham says: “ At first in the Renaissance 
essays (sic) he said, seek it in keen and vivid moments, in 
pure and lovely sensations. In Marius (sic) he gave that up, 
and set forth how ideas and ideals have more to do with it. And 
in Gaston de Latour, so lately published, he was back at it 
seemingly...” We commend to Mr. Fotheringham’s attention 
the idea that those who wish to write about distinguished authors 
should begin by acquiring a habit of using good and clear prose. 
But it is only fair to say that his volume is evidently the work 
of a man who loves intellectual things, and that it is full of 
sensible and edifying reflections. Ministers of religion will find 
it a useful volume for lending to intelligent young men, and it 
should prove to be a popular book at branch public libraries. 

That curious bit of historical theorising, Mr. Brooks 
Adams’s “Law of Civilisation and Decay,” which was first 
published in this country over two years ago, seems to have 
passed through several editions in America in the intervening 
— and now appears here with a new imprint. We need add 
ittle now to what we said of it in our issue of February 8th, 
1896. It is well written, and the author has evidently read widely. 
He has thought for himself, if not always deeply, and he has 
caught all the tricks of generalisation which are among the 
weaknesses of some evolutionary philosophers. His forecast is 
as gloomy as Mr. Pearson’s. Writing at Quincy, a member of 
the most highly-developed industrial community of the world, 
where trained intelligence has been able to demonstrate that 
mind—highly paid and well fed—applied to matter can produce 
more cheaply than either the underfed workmen of the Far East 
or the moderately-fed workmen of Europe, he, too, is appalled 
by the prospect of the Hindoo and the Chinaman underselling 
the Caucasian producer. And he puts it down to cheap silver, 
which is surely short-sighted in a philosopher. He assumes 
that the purchasing power of the Hindoo’s wage is less than it 
used to a that the Hindoo, being able to live on less, has 
tended to oust the Mohammedan under the pressure of economic 
necessity, and that the same process must apply in a wider field 
when the Hindoo competes with the English-speaking races. 
We can understand the manufacturer who is undersold during 
the period when silver has fallen compared with gold, but prices 
of commodities in the silver-using country have not yet risen 
nor wages in the gold-using country fallen, complaining that he 
is being ruined. A few bad years may be too much for the 
manufacturer. But so soon as the prices in the silver-using 
country rise and the purchasing power of wages falls, either 
wages must rise or the labour must become gradually less 
efficient. If America has one lesson more than another to teach 
to Europe it is that in the long run it pays to pay well for good 
work, The strange thing about Mr. Adams is that he has been 
able to read this theory of his about the survival of the yt 
who can live on least into the history of all ages. He makes it 
explain the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, as well as the 
victory of the Marwarri over the Rajpoot. He seems to think 
that civilisation must bring decay of all that from the xsthetic, 
if not the moral, point of view we consider highest. And he has 
brought together a host of interesting bits of social history to 
support his theory. His own ideal would seem to be imaginative 
and spiritual. He has much true appreciation for the beautiful 
in art and architecture, and he works all this into his theory. 
For it certainly is true that the development of industrial 
organisation, whether in the Roman world or in ours, has tended 
to repress some forms of imaginative effort. The work which 
we pay for highly is good work, but it is not necessarily from 
the spiritual point of view the highest work. It is imaginative 
work, but it is the imagination of invention rather than of 
artistic conception. The book is a sort of silverman’s “ Past and 
Present,” with some reminiscences of Tract CX., and written 
in Newman’s English rather than Carlyle’s. 

Few of the masterpieces of ancient classical literature present, 
especially to the English scholar, such varied and such vivid 
interests as the “Life of Agricola,” by his son-in-law, Tacitus, 





one of the most exquisitely-beautiful memoirs ever written in 
ancient or in modern days. It is rich with all the splendour of 
the sunset of the most consummate Latin literature, and sad 
not alone with the tenderest pathos of domestic sorrow—as 
where Tacitus laments in language worthy of Virgil his own 
absence and that of his wife from Agricola’s deathbed—but, 
what is more, it is sad with the profound sorrow of the patriot 
who laments the deadly violence done to freedom of speech and 
liberty of conscience by the mandates of Imperialism. It would 
appear that the sunsets of Roman debaters and of Roman freedom 
were simultaneous—a singular coincidence, which strongly calls 
to mind the lines of Shakespeare :— ‘ 


The setting sun, and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last, 
Writ in remembrance, more than things long past. 


Nor is this the sole attraction of the “ Agricola.” It presents 
an exceptional interest to students of British history, as it 
illumines one of the most distant and darkest epochs of our 
history, namely, the invasion and the conquest of Britain by 
Agricola in the first century of the Christian era. The present 
edition of this unique treatise is enriched by an iatestastien 
bearing on the history of the Latin text, the life of Tacitus, the 
purpose of his ‘‘ Agricola,” its language, its style, its account of 
Agricola’s conquest of Britain. The notes explain adequately 
all real difficulties of geography, grammatical constructions, 
history, and military operations, and in several remarkable 
instances they illustrate the statements of Tacitus by the out- 
come of recent excavations of old Roman towns. This is a work 
of exceptional research, learning, and criticism, and by far the 
most valuable edition of the “ Agricola” which has hitherto 
appeared in this country, in every respect worthy of the great 
university from which it emanates. 
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